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POPULAR EDUCATION. 


NoTuiNnG can be more evident from an examination of the 
reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, than that the 
work of popular education in this country is at present in a 
most crude and imperfect condition. We do not mean by this 
merely that practically the work is very imperfectly done,—that 
there are many parts of the country where the children of the 
poor get a very bad education, or no education at all, and that 
there are very few places indeed where they get a really good 
one; but much more than this, that the very theory of education 
itself is very imperfectly understood, that the civil authorities 
who have taken the matter in hand have by no means made up 
their minds as to what the best education really is, and con- 
sequently cannot possibly have any definite idea as to what are 
the best and most efficient means for attaining it. They are 
making a series of experiments in a subject which is new, and 
therefore obscure to them; and they have appointed officers 
diligently to watch the fruits of these experiments, and faith- 
fully to record them. They cannot be said to have done more 
than this; and as long as matters remain in this unformed ele- 
mentary state, Government is not in a condition materially to 
hamper the freedom of individual tastes and individual exer- 
tions. It is not to be expected, however, that this state of 
things should be of long duration. Time was when Govern- 
ment left the whole burden of providing for the education of 
the people to the voluntary efforts of individuals; at present 
it offers assistance to all indiscriminately, provided only that 
they will admit the visits of an inspector, and allow him to 
print for the benefit of the public, once a year, his impres- 
sions about the material and intellectual condition of the 
school, the efficiency of the master or mistress, the state of 
the desks, books, and other school-furniture, the instruction, 
discipline, and organisation, &c. &c.;—all these he is to study 
and to report upon, though he cannot authoritatively amend. 
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Before long, we shall see attempts made on the part of the 
Legislature to interfere with the internal arrangements of 
those schools which they assist in a far more direct and tan- 
gible manner. It cannot be otherwise; the educational ques- 
tion amongst us is manifestly at this moment only In a transi- 
tion state, and is encumbered with all those inconsistencies 
necessarily incident to such a state. What can be more 
inconsistent, for example, than the expensive apparatus of 
inspection, apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, remunerating cer- 
tificated masters, and other measures of a similar character, 
all having a most powerful tendency to create good schools 
and efficient schoolmasters, yet the utter absence of any cor- 
responding measures calculated to secure the attendance of 
scholars? And this is only one inconsistency among many. 
It is perfectly plain that all that has hitherto been done to- 
wards effecting the thorough education of the poorer children 
of the country is but a necessary preparation for something 
more; it absolutely requires a complement of ulterior measures 
for its own perfection; indeed, it is truly observed by one of 
the inspectors themselves, that “fa feeling pervades the minds 
of all who are earnestly engaged in this work, that we are on 
the eve of some further development of our educational ma- 
chinery.” * 

We need hardly say that we are far from having any 
anxiety to see this complement speedily supplied; not be- 
cause we rejoice in any thing that may seem to put a hind- 
rance in the way of the education of the people, but because 

ve have no sort of confidence that the measures likely to be 
adopted are such as would really promote the end they profess 
to have in view; and still further, because we have many 
serlous misgivings as to what might be their practical bearing 
upon ourselves. Indeed, it is mainly this latter consideration 
which has induced us to recur to the subject to-day. There 
is reason to believe that Catholics who are jealous of receiving 
any assistance from Government, even under the conditions 
that are at present annexed to sucii grants, sometimes make 
this circumstance an excuse for sitting still and doing nothing 
in the matter of education. ‘Their means are too limited, 
they say, to do any thing efficient by themselves; they are 
afraid to accept the proffered help of men whom they know 
to be most bitter enemies of their faith—éimeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes; therefore they refuse to do any thing. A 
more fatal mistake, we believe, could scarcely be made. For 
Catholics to neglect, or to handle feebly and with a doubtful 
grasp, the education of the poor, is, in the present condition 

Minctes of the Committee, &c, for 1851-2, p. 723. 
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of this country, to be guilty of suicide as far as regards our 
social position as an integral part of the body politic, and of 
murder as far as regards the spiritual welfare of the poorer 
portion of our members ; it is to risk—we might almost say 
to secure—such a loss of immortal souls as it is perfectly 
frightful to contemplate. The education of our poor is no 
longer, what from the very nature of the case it must a/ways 
be, a ‘useful and desirable work; under existing circum- 
stances it is absolutely necessary, if we do not wish to give 
them up an easy prey to the multitudes who are anxiously 
plotting their destruction. Education is at this moment the 
very bait of proselytisers, whether individuals or societies, and 
itis an infinitely more subtle and dangerous one than the more 
open and material temptation of food, money, or clothing. In 
the one case, the bribe is palpable even to the most obtuse, and 
its very grossness causes it to be rejected with scorn by all whose 
faith is not already lost, or their conscience hardened; but it is 
far otherwise with an insidious offer of the advantages of edu- 
cation, accompanied too, as it very often may be, by an express 
promise that the religious opinions of the scholar will be 
respected, that there shall be no tampering with his creed, &c. 
An offer such as this is tempting and plausible, and looks as if 
it might be innocently accepted; yet who dves not know the 
almost inevitable result? and who can calculate the number 

of poor children who have already fallen victims to this sys- 
tem, and been for ever lost to the Church, simply through 
these means? We are called upon, then, most imperatively 
called upon, to protect the children of our poor from so immi- 
nent a peril; and the only efficient means of doing this is to 
provide them with an equal, or rather a better education, 
ourselves. To warn them against the schools of sectarians, 

and to forbid them having recourse to them, yet not to place 
good Catholic schools within their reach, is to be guilty of the 
same mockery as though we were to bid the hungry be satis- 
fied and the naked to feel warmth, yet neither to give food to 
the one nor clothing to the other. And let us not imagine 
that it is enough to provide four walls with a roof, and a man 
with a tongue in his head, and then to say that we have found 
a school and a schoolantes we must labour to establish 
schools that are really good, and to place over them masters 
that are thoroughly efficient ; otherwise we shall present but 
a feeble defence against the assaults of those enemies of whom 
we have been speaking. For we must remember that it is not 
only the very poor who may be persuaded unwittingly to sell 
their birthright in order that they may gain the merest ele- 

ments of education for their children, which they know not 
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how otherwise to obtain; but the labouring classes generally, 
and a certain portion even of the middle classes also, may be 
very easily led to make the same fatal bargain, in their natural 
and very praiseworthy desire to secure for their children the 
best education that the neighbourhood can supply. We have 
no right to assume that Catholic parents will always act from 
motives of the very highest principle, and will therefore send 
their children to a bad or to an indifferent school which is 
under Catholic superintendence, rather than to a good school 
which is in the hands of Protestants. Far otherwise; motives 
of worldly prudence will not be altogether overlooked; and 
since a good intellectual education is sure of obtaining for 
their children certain commercial rewards or advantages in 
life, they will send them wherever they have reason to believe 
that an education of this kind is really imparted. And this will 
be done in a multitude of cases without the slightest intention 
of sacrificing spiritual interests to temporal; on the contrary, 
the best- disposed parents may be influenced in their choice of 
a school by the motives we have alluded to, believing all the 
while that the religious education of the young scholars will 
be sufficiently secured by taking them to hear the public 
catechising of the priest on Sunday s, or by what they them- 
selves may be able to teach them at home in the evenings. 
They do not know how easily false prejudices may be imbibed, 
or still more fatal indifference be induced, by unrestricted in- 
tercourse with companions who are strangers to the household 
of faith, and by the exclusive study of “books which ignore, 
if they do not actually oppose, all the articles of the Catholic 
creed. 

We repeat, then, that one of the first and most necessary 
duties of Christian charity at the present moment seems to be 
the establishment of good Catholic schools; to bring home to 
the doors of the very poorest members of our body a sound 
Christian education, such as is at onee suited to their station 
in life, and caleulated to protect them against the allurements 
of Protestant schools which seem to hoid out the prospect of 
greater advantages. And in proportion to our jealousy of the as- 
sistance of Government, should be our eagerness to provide these 
schools with the least possible delay; for we may rest assured 
that the interference of the Legislature in all that concerns 
the interests of popular education will grow more and more 
decided as time goes on, and that whatever ground we may 
neglect to occupy in this wide field will undoubtedly be 
taken possession of ere long, either by some of our Protestant 
neighbours, or, in default of these, by the state. It has 
always been the wisdom of the Church to avail herself of the 
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popular tastes and opinions of the day, to work out her own 
high and spiritual ends. We do not of course mean that she 
has ever adopted false maxims, and principles that are at 
variance with the faith, to effect any purpose whatever; but 
she has kept a watchful eye upon the current of men’s thoughts 
and desires, and then set an object before them by which they 
might be innocently, or even profitably satisfied. It is, how- 
ever, equally true that the Church has often withstood popu- 
lar tastes and fancies, and put herself in direct antagonism to 
them; but it often happens that she is doing this most effec- 
tually when she seems to be most thoroughly humouring and 
falling in with them. Such we conceive to be the true state 
of the case in the question now before us. The world clamours 
for education of the poor; it says the ignorance of the people 
during the last generations has been a national disgrace; and 
when we call to mind the reports that have been issued, from 
time to time, by some of the chaplains to our prisons and 
houses of correction, and remember of how many prisoners it 
has been recorded that they had never heard the name of 
Christ, that they knew nothing of the creed or of the Lord’s 
prayer, that they even answered doubtfully to the question 
‘€ Tow many Gods are there ?” we heartily agree with them; 
such facts are a disgrace to any nation calling itself Christian, 
to say nothing of a nation that almost claims to be in exclusive 
possession of the truth and the blessings of Christianity; and 
such ignorance ought not to exist. We join, therefore, with 
all our hearts in the popular ery for education, and we rejoice 
that the public attention has been directed to it; but when 
we come to look more closely into the matter, and to discuss 
the quality of the article that should be provided to meet this 
general demand, the Church and the world go different ways. 
The one says, teach all the children of the nation the eredenda 
and agenda of the Christian faith, and whatever secular know- 
ledge you can find time for, and that you think suited to their 
condition in life; the other says, teach them history and 
ceography, and literature and science, and don’t omit religion; 
and these various positions occupied by that one word $ reli- 
gion’ represent a most real and essential difference. Never- 
theless, under the conditions which at present regulate the 
Government grants in aid of education, this does not prevent 
the two systems from being comprehended under one and the 
same general plan. ‘* Your Lordships’ inspectors,” writes one 
of the ablest and most indefatigable of them, the Rev. H. 
Moseley, ‘are specially instructed not to interfere with the 
course of instruction in any of the schools they may inspect;” 
and again, another of the same class expresses the same thing 
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in still stronger terms: ‘* There can be no doubt that an in- 
spector is strictly precluded, by the very terms and conditions 
of his appointment, and by the instructions on all occasions 
issued by your Lordships, from any direct interference in the 
management, organisation, and educational systems of the 
normal as w ell as elementary schools; and this interference is 
especially to be deprecated i in those points where it would be 
most sensibly felt, viz. in the religious and moral training.”* 
Under these favourable circumstances, we cannot but wish 
that the managers of Catholic schools had shewn themselves 
somewhat more original, and more independent of the fashions 
and tastes of the day, than we gather from the reports that lie 
open before us* has hitherto been the case; we allude to the 
choice of subjects on which to exercise the intellects of the 
more advanced portion of their scholars. The first and most 
essential rudiments of education must necessarily be the same 
for all classes, whatever their ‘‘ ecclesiastical connexion” may 
be, as Dr. Cumming quaintly expresses it;} but we conceive 
that the higher branches of study might very advantageously be 
changed in ‘Catholic schools, and that Latin, for instance, would 
for obvious reasons form a most desirable substitute for that 
numerous and highly respectable family of ologies, which are 
so very prominent a feature in most modern schools for all 
ranks of society. ‘This, however, is a subject on which we 
cannot now speak at any length; at present we are more 
anxious to impress upon our readers the absolute necessity of 
doing something, and doing that something we//, in the matter 
of popular education, than to enter upon the discussion of 
minute details, however interesting and important. We wish, 
indeed, that the Catholics of England were so thoroughly alive 
to this simple and obvious truth as to dispense us ‘from the 
obligation of insisting upon it; but the pastoral letter of 
Cardinal Wiseman which was published in our last Number, 
and which will well repay a most careful perusal, seems to tell 
a different tale. ‘The falling off of the funds placed at the 
disposal of the Catholic Poor-School Committee certainly does 
not appear to indicate an increased interest in the subject for 
which that Committee so ably and so zealously labours; yet we 
are satisfied that this subject yields to none in the claims which 
it has upon our sympathies and our most active co-operation, 
and that those who disregard it are hazarding, if we should 
not rather say sacrificing, the truest interests of the Church 
in this country. Spacious and well-proportioned buildings, 
with deep chancels and lofty spires, with painted windows and 
sculptured images, and every ornament that the most correct 


* Minutes, &c. pp. 203, 230. + Ibid. p. 1077. 
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taste could desire or the most lavish expenditure supply, may 
make indeed a greater show at the time, and produce a more 
striking impression upon the thoughtless ; but it is in the 
humble schoolroom and among the children of the poor that 
the real strength of Catholicism is to be consolidated and in- 
creased. Let us not be misunderstood, as though we would 
speak disparagingly of those who in the midst of an unbelieving 
and self-indulgent age have generously sacrificed their sub- 
stance to raise temples that should be less unworthy of the 
Divine Presence that condescends to dwell among the children 
of men; nevertheless we do most earnestly wish that we could 
more frequently register gifts of equal magnificence expended 
on the cause of education : the one isa material fabric, which 
some sudden outburst of popular fury, some handful of Stock- 
port rioters, might in a few hours level to the ground and 
make as though it had never been, save only in the reward 
that awaits the man who built it ; ‘the other is a moral and 
invisible work, which violence and persecution would only 
root the more firmly, and whose fruits would grow more and 
more abundant in every successive generation. 

One such work has been at length begun, and most heartily 
we wish it God-speed; we allude, of course, to the establish- 
ment of the religious community from Pléermel in the Normal 
School at Brook Green, Hammersmith. This is a most im- 
portant step, and one of the right kind. It is beginning at 
the foundation; for if ever the work of popular education is 
to make any real solid progress amongst us, it can only be by 
creating and employing a new and superior race of school- 
masters. ‘The power which a schoolmaster possesses for train- 
ing the children of his school cannot be over-estimated. ‘* As 
I go from school to school,” says Mr. Moseley, ‘1 perceive in 

each a distinctive character, which is that of the master; I look 
at the school and at the man, and there is no mistaking the 
resemblance. His idiosyneracy has passed upon it. I seem 
to see him reflected in the children as in so many fragments 
of a broken mirror.” This may sound very strong language ; . 
but nobody who has had an opportunity of observing phe- 
nomena of this kind would hesitate to adopt it as his own. 
The moral and religious character of the master, therefore, 
becomes a subject of the very highest importance; and what 
security on this head more cer tain, more thoroughly satisfying 

than that the master, if not himself a member of a religious 
order and consecrated to the work of education (which w vould 
of course be best), yet at least should have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of associating with such, and of undergoing some con- 
siderable degree of regular religious discipline, “before entering 
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on the discharge of his duties in the disciplining of others ? 
We take it for granted that there can be no question whatever 
among Catholics, but that religious would be the best school- 
masters; let us only try to picture to ourselves what it is that 
we require in a schoolmaster (over and above his intellectual 
qualifications, which of course are, to say the least, quite as 
likely to be found amongst religious as amongst any others), 
and we shall find that we have unconsciously drawn the por- 
trait of a member of one of these holy institutes. We want 
aman of high moral qualifications and irreproachable religious 
conduct; one of unwearying love, gentleness, and patience ; 
one calculated by his example, as well as by his constant atten- 
tion, to make his pupils humble, patient, gentle, courteous, 
cheerful, and affectionate: and what are these but the virtues 
of the cloister? Indeed it is most curious to observe how 
even those who are without the true fold seem to feel the lack 
of religious orders, and to grope after them as it were, both in 
their attempts to delineate their type of a teacher of youth, and 
in their attempts to formsuch aone. ‘To quote once more from 
that keen observer of facts and of human nature, Mr. Moseley, 
we find him enumerating among the advantages to be deriv od 
from the training-schools lately established in the Chureh 
of England, that they “remove in some degree that sense of 
isolation, which i isa ae source of discouragement in the work 
of the teacher. It creates a brotherhood of teachers, and makes 
of the work of elementary education a common cause and a 
united labour. ‘That which seems to me to characterise regu- 
larly trained teachers, and to distinguish them as a body from 
others, is greater dedication to their work. To excel in it, 
sometimes rises with them to the height of a devotion.” What 
is all this but a faint and imperfect shadow of what is realised 
and found in its true perfection in the members of a religious 
community dedicated to the work of instruction? Again, the 
same writer says in another place: ‘ Of the three, faith, hope, 
and charity, which take part in the work of the teacher, the 
greatest is charity. We little appreciate the power in i ane 
tion of patient, enduring, abiding love. Could we but bring 
to bear upon the work of the teacher the whole power that 
there is in love—never to be discouraged, wearied, or repulsed 
—there is perhaps no obduracy of the heart of a child that 
would resist it, and no evil that it would not reach and purity. 
If in a school the spirit of love could remain unbroken from 
day to day, and from year to year, that would constitute the 
perfection of its discipline ; and although it be impossible to 
establish this perfect discipline in any case,” &c. &c. But is 
not this precisely the very secret of the wonderful success of 
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those schools which are under the care of our religious ? 
“These schools,” says Mr. Marshall, “are effecting, in many 
cases with extraordinary completeness, all that it ‘belongs to 
educational institutions to accomplish; and one of the causes 
of their success, independently of the special blessing which 
may be supposed to accompany labours undertaken in the 
purest spirit of charity and self-sacrifice, is to be found in the 
unexampled personal influence exerted by the teachers, In 
these schools irregularity of attendance is no longer known, 
and even the temptation to gain the scanty salary of premature 
Jabour is in a good measure weakened.”* Other countries of 
Europe have long been familiar with schools of this class; but 
in England they are comparatively new and rare. Happily 
they are becoming daily more and more common, and through 
the instrumentality of the institution at Hammersmith we may 
hope by and by to see a still more rapid increase. 

We cannot take our Jeave of this subject without observing, 
with reference to the efforts that are being made to improve 
the state of popular education, and the character and attain- 
ments of national schoolmasters in connexion with the [sta- 
blishment, that one evil which was Jong ago foreseen, and 
which shventone most materially to impair their progress, has 
already begun to manifest itself. It is now more than six 
years ago since we read the following passage in the pamphlet 
of a clergy man of the Oxford school, who had then recently 
become a Catholic. He is speaking of the different principles 
which the Churches of England and of Rome, respectively, 
assume as the basis of their calculations in organising any 
extensive plan of beneficence, and he says that the Catholic 
Church, in such cases, appeals to self-devotion, the Protestant 
to self-interest ; and he instances, as a case in point, this very 
subject of biiaienedl schoolmasters. In the Catholic Church, when 
the need was felt, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
of more extended machinery for the purposes of education, the 
movement had its issue in the foundation of a new religious 
order or confraternity, the Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes ; 
but when a similar need was felt in the Church of England, 
and the National Education Society endeavoured to meet it by 
establishing schools for the training of parochial schoolmasters, 
it was confidently prophesied ‘that the scheme would fail 
after all, because young men educated on the scale proposed 
would be able to obtain much more lucrative situations in 
other departments than they could as schoolmasters, and there- 
fore it would not be ‘ worth their while’ to adhere to their ori- 


* Minutes, &c. p. 966. 
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ginal destination.”* Such was the prophecy; the latest reports 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Church-of-England Schools 
furnish most instructive comments upon the prophecy, and at 
the same time most abundant evidence of its fulfilment. ‘ A 
cognate evil to this,” says the Rev. F. Watkins,; “and arising 
chiefly from the same cause—a desire of improving worldly 
circumstances — seems to be increasing in a very inconvenient 
degree. I speak of the rapid change of teachers in schools... . 
The extent to which this evil has spread in my district (part 
of Yorkshire) may be imagined from the fact, that in the 235 
schools which I” inspected this year there have been 90 
changes of teachers, 7.e. nearly 38 per cent! .. . Nearly 
two-thirds of them may be fairly considered as the voluntary 
act of the teachers themselves, the chief causes of which were 
the desire of a higher salary or bette or position, the love of 
change, and the dislike of inspection.” Again, the Rev. W. 

Kennedy writes thus concerning his experience of school- 
masters In Lancashire: ‘f Many excellent schoolmasters, espe- 
cially, I think, out of those who have passed two or three years 
in a training college, are, | fear, unsettled as to their pro- 
fession, and desire to obtain holy orders. During the past year, 
four masters in Lancashire, three of whom had certificates, 
have left their profession in order to be ordained; and cthers 
in Lancashire and the Isle of Man have sought to obtain 
ordination. In order to avert this feeling and this practice 
(which, under present circumstances, is not an unnatural pro- 
ceeding, though hurtful, I think, to the cause of elementary 
education), ] bee to record my desire that there was more scope 
for laudable ambition, in short, better positions and more 
prizes for schoolmasters, in the line of their own calling.” 
We need not detain our readers by making any comments on 
these statements, only let us not rest contented with mere 
barren self-gratulations at the thought that there are institu- 
tions in the Catholic Church to which evils of this kind are 
not incident; but let us do cur utmost to strengthen the hands 
of those who have undertaken to transplant such institutions 
into this country, and to spread far and wide the blessings, 
both spiritual and temporal, of which they are so remarkably 
the instrument. Let us not keep amin aloof from the 
work of popular education because quacks are in the market, 

distributing pernicious poisons as though they were salutary 
medicines ;_ neither let us blindly follow the ex xample of our 
Protestant neighbours, because their numerical majority enables 
them to set the fashion of the day; but having first exercised 


* Northcote’s Fourfold Difficulty of Anglicanism, p. 51. 
+ Minutes, &c, p. 407. t Ibid. p. 691. 
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a sound discretion in the choice of subjects to be taught and 
in the manner of teaching them, let us then strain every nerve, 
and make all possible sacrifices, to secure the establishment of 
good and efficient schools, such as we conscientiously approve 
of, in every town and village of the land where there are 
Catholic children to be taucht, and Catholic parents unable to 
teach them. 








HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF DEVOTIONS TO THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 


No. VIL—JMWiracles wrought by the Holy Eucharist. 


Every one knows how many facts and histories recorded in 
the Old Testament are types and figures of that which is the 
great mystery of Christianity, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God: and, by consequence, figures also, In a greater or less 
degree, of that adorable Sacrament by which the Incarnation 
is as it were continued and wrought anew in each one of us 
individually, the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

These shadows and anticipations of the truth have been very 
beautifully used by many doctors of the Church as means of ex- 
plaining the nature of the Holy Eucharist, or at least as illus- 
trations assisting them to set forth its praises. Their language 
about them has been something of this kind: these things 
which we read concerning what was done among God’s chosen 
people of old are truly great and marvellous, yet that which 
they foreshadow must ne eds exceed them in marvellousness ; 
learn, then, from these with which you are familiar the sur- 
passing dignity of the other, which as yet you know only by 
faith and cannot understand. For this is indeed a manifest 
axiom, that if the type or shadow be itself mysterious and a 
miracle, the reality must be much more so; thus, how imper- 
fect a figure were ‘the sacrifices of animals by he. Jews of that 
true Sacrifice which was offered on the cross, and which is still 
offered day by day upon the Christian altar; the child-bearing 
of Sara and Anna and Klizabeth, whom being barren, the 
Lord ‘ made joyful mothers of children,” of that birth of a 
spotless Virgin, whereby the world was to be saved; the suf- 
ferings and persecutions of the just, of the Passion of Christ; 

the washings aud cleansings prescribed by the law, of Chris- 
tian Baptism ; and so in like manner, the manna in the wil- 
derness, of the Holy Eucharist. Now that was a very great 
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and divine miracle which God wrought in raining down manna 
from heaven to be the daily food of the Jews; the bread, there- 
fore, in the Christian Sacrament must be something still more 
divine, still more miraculous. If it was only by a miracle 
that the children of Israel received that bread from heaven, 
the food of angels, prepared without labour; so is it only by 
an exercise of the same power that Christians are fed on the 
body and blood of Christ: and as the manna was possessed of 
many extraordinary and supernatural properties, increasing 
or diminishing according to the appetite of those for whose 
consumption it was provided, putrifying if laid up until the 
morning, excepting only on one day in the week, when, con- 
trary to its own nature, it remained in sweetness, “ having in 
it all that was delicious and the sweetness of every taste;” so 
in like manner it ought not to excite any wonder or mistrust 
in us, if we hear many strange and marvellous things told of 
the Holy Eucharist. 

Yea, and.why do we speak of it only by comparison with 
its types? why not rather consider it in its own nature, its 
own Divinity? If the body and blood of Christ be verily and 
indeed present in this adorable Sacrament, surely it is nothing 
strange that that presence should be sometimes manifested in 
wonderful displays of power such as He vouchsafed to ex- 
hibit while He visibly sojourned upon earth. He could dwell 
among the children of men during thirty successive years, and 
yet his infinite and incomprehensible majesty be utterly un- 
known to the great majority of those amongst whom He lived; 
and so in like manner, though He has continued ever since to 
remain upon the earth in this Sacrament, yet those who had 
not the gift of faith have despised and set Him at nought, 
and even treated Him with contumelies and injuries, such as 
the Jews themselves offered to his sacred body ere yet it had 
been crucified; and as bright rays of his omnipotence some- 
times burst forth from beneath the cloak of his humanity for 
the confirmation and encouragement of those who believed, 
or for the warning and instruction of those who believed not, 
so has it been also from the deeper humility of his present 
disguise in the most holy Sacrament of the altar. 

We propose therefore in our present Number to give a 
brief account of some few of the most remarkable and best- 
authenticated of these miracles, arranged and classified, as far 
as we are able, in such a way as shall commend them more 
readily to our understandings and impress them more deeply 
upon our memories. 

And first we would mention those that correspond most 
exactly with the miracles which were most frequently wrought 
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by our Lord during the time that He “ came in and went out 
among us” ‘in the likeness of man.” Thus we read that “ in 
that hour He cured many of their diseases and hurts, and evil 
spirits, and to many that were blind He gave sight;” and the 
very same works of mercy He has wrought again and again in 
the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

St. Augustin tells us of one Acacius,* who had been born 
blind, and his mother would not suffer any operation to be 
performed upon him, but when he was about five years old 
or upwards, anointed his eyes with the Blessed Sacrament, 
and immediately they were opened. St. Gregory Nazianzen 
commends the faith of his sister Gorgonia, because, when she 
had been suffering for a long time under some strange and 
grievous malady which defied all medical skill, she went one 
night either into a church, or into a room of her own house 
where the Holy Eucharist was reserved, and there, after having 
prayed with the most intense devotion, leaning her head upon 
the altar, made a vow that she would not depart thence until 
she had obtained the object of her petitions; then taking the 
consecrated species into her own hands, she did not receive it 
into herself for her soul’s health, but applied it outwardly for 
the healing of her body, and she too was instantly made whole. 
St. Gregory the Great, in like manner,} mentions of Pope Aga- 

itus, that as he was travelling to the Emperor Justinian, he 
healed a boy that was lame, after he had said Mass, and then 
putting the Blessed Sacrament into his mouth, conferred upon 
him the gift of speech, which he had never before enjoyed ; 
and St. Silvinus,t a Bishop in Gaul in the eighth century, 
both cast out devils and healed lepers by the same irresistible 
power. ‘To these instances, taken from ancient and most 
authentic sources, it may be well to add two or three of the 
same character quite of recent date; such as the case of 
Pierre Renaudt, a student in the little seminary of Versailles, 
who was visited towards the end of February 1845 with the 
heavy affliction of blindness, an effusion on the brain having 
brought on a complete paralysis of the optic nerves. Early 
in the month of April, a novena to our Blessed Lady was 
made for him by the whole community, and on the last day 
of the novena he received the Holy Communion, but his sight 
was not restored. On the following Monday, April 14, he 
was to have been removed to the infirmary, there to be put 
under very severe medical treatment with the hope of restor- 
ing to him, as the doctors said, “ a dittle light;” but before 
taking his departure, he was anxious to hear Mass and to 


* c. Julian. iii 162. T Dialog. iii. c. 3. 
t Mabillon, Acta SS. Bened. tom. iii. p. 297. 
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communicate once more, and for the last time, in the chapel 
of the seminary. This was allowed him, and the sequel shall 
be told in his own words: ‘ Whilst I was on my knees at the 
foot of the altar, waiting for the Holy Communion, a voice said 
to me, ‘ Believest thou? And I answered, § Yes, Lord; I 
believe that thou canst work a miracle: Thow hast taken away 
my sight; Thou canst easily restore it to me.’ As soon as the 
sacred Host had touched my tongue, | found myself dazzled; I 
saw every thing and I saw nothing.” Presently he perceived 
the step of the altar; then a bench, to which he directed his 
course; and having taken up a book that was lying there, a 
copy of the Jmitation of Christ in very small print, he found 
he could read it distinetly. At the same time he was per- 
fectly cured also of that disordered action of the heart which 
had been the original cause of his maladies.* The second in- 
stance we would mention is of still more recent date. The 
subject of this miracle, a young girl aged fourteen, had been 
blind for more than seven months, w hen after very earnest de- 
votions to our Blessed Lady and to St. Vincent of Paul, she 
went to the chapel of this latter saint in Paris on the morning 
of the 12th of May, 18148, heard Mass and communicated 
there. ‘* At the moncent she » received our Lord, her sight was 
suddenly restored to her, and a violent pain in the head which 
she had felt from the moment of her loss of sight disappeared 
at the same time.’*} 

It would of course be very easy to multiply instances of 
this kind, taken from every age of the Church; but there 1s 
no object in doing so, since they are commonly acknowledged 
even by those who are strangers to the household of faith ; who 
attribute them, however, not to the immediate and wonder- 
working presence of God in his own proper Person in the 
Sacrament, but to the fervent faith of the individual, which 
would have received the same reward even without a partici- 
pation of the bread of life. Let us pass on, then, to miracles of 
another kind, the driving out of evil spirits; since this was one 
of the works of mercy specially enumerated concerning our 
Lord in the passage which we “quoted from the Gospel, and 
to which we promised to find a parallel in the history of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

And here too our first witness shall be St. Augustin, whose 
testimony is peculiarly valuable in this matter, not only on 
account of his great reputation and the age in which he lived 
(though these ‘of course give a certain value to any thing 


* See the letter from the Superior cf the Seminary to the Bishop of the 
diocese, translated by C, Seager, M.A. Richardson, 1845. 
¢ Allies’ Journal, p. 351, ed, Brussels. 
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which may happen to have received the sanction of his name), 

but still ore in the present instance, because the event which 
he records happened, if not to himself, at least in his own 
family, as one may say. A certain magistrate* named Hes- 
perius farmed an estate at no great distance from Hippo; his 
servants and cattle were continually afflicted with strange sick- 
nesses of various kinds, until at length He ‘sperlus was satisfied 
that it could only be through the special agency of Satan; he 
sent therefore for St. Augustin to come and destroy this sata- 
nie power. The Bishop, however, chanced to be from home, 

so that one of the priests went in his stead; and when he h id 
celebrated the sacred mysteries there, iminediately the whole 
evil ceased. ‘This is as much of the story as concerns our 
present purpose ; the sequel, however, is too interesting to be 
omitted. It scems that Hesperius had Intherto always kept 
at his bed’s head, for his own personal security, a small portion 
of earth that had been brought from the Holy Sepulchre of 
our Lord at Jerusalem; but when the powers of Satan had 
been thus broken by the holy sacrifice of the Mass, he felt 
unwilling to keep so sacred a treasure for his own private 
property, and therefore sent to the Bishop to know what he 
should do with it. St. Augustin, accompanied by another 

Bishcp, proceeded to the place, and having first buried the 
holy e: arth in the eround, caused a chapel to be raised over it, 

in which not lone afterwards a poor peasant afilicted with 
paralysis received a miraculous cure. But to return to our 
subject, the expulsion of evil spirits by means of the holy 
Eucharist, It is related of St. Bernard,} that when he went 
to Milan in the capacity of papal legate, after the Council of 
Pisa, 2 woman was brought to him who had been possessed 
by an evil spirit for many years, and was now a most piteous 
object to behold. It was with difficulty that she could be 
constrained to be present whilst he was celebrating Mass; as 
often as he had oceasion to make the sign of the Cross, either 
upon the people or upon the oblations, he made it also in an 
especial manner upon her; and when he had finished the Pa- 
ternoster he descended to the place where she was, and hold- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament over the paten, which he rested on 
her head, he addressed the evil spirit with these words: ‘ Be- 
hold, thou wicked spirit, behold thy Judge; the Almighty God 
is present; resist Him if thou canst; //e is present who, when 
He was about to suffer for our salvation, said plainly, Now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out. Here is that Body 
Which was taken from the body of the Blessed Virgin, stretched 


* S, Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 
+ ] Malabaila, Vit. S. Bern, lib, iii, c, 7. 
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on the wood of the Cross, laid in the tomb, raised again from 
the dead, and which finally ascended into heaven in the pre- 
sence of the Apostles. By the ternble power of his majesty, 
then, | command thee, thou wicked spirit, to go out from this 
his handmaid, and never again to presume to touch her,” 
And his words were instantly obeyed ; or at least as soon as he 
had returned to the altar and given the paz to the cleric who 
was serving his Mass, and the cleric had given it to the people. 

But not only has Satan thus been forced to yield to the 
merits of the unbloody sacrifice, offered for that express inten- 
tion ; his power has been often broken by the mere presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament in Itself. Thus, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, when by virtue of his assistance the Albi- 
genses* and other heretics were performing lying wonders in 
confirmation of their false doctrines (just as in days of old the 
magicians of Pharaoh withstood for awhile the messenger of 
God, and rivalled some of his wonderful works), it was by 
this alone that his devices were brought to nought. <A priest, 
acting no doubt from the secret inspiration of God, proceeded 
to the principal scene of their impostures, carrying with him 
the most holy Sacrament enclosed in the accustomed pyx; he 
found many of the heretics walking on a river before a vast 
multitude of people, supported by some invisible and super- 
natural hand. ‘The priest, seeing that they were unmoved by 
his presence and the presence of the Blessed Sacrament with 
him, called to mind what had been revealed concerning the 
greater malignity of some evil spirits over others, and did not 
hesitate to commit the pyx itself to the stream. Immediately 
the might of the evil one was destroyed; and of those who had 
been upheld by it some perished miserably in the waters, and 
others with difficulty escaped; and the next morning the pyx 
with its sacred contents was restored to the tabernacle by the 
ministry of heavenly spirits. A few years later in the same 
century,} a still more remarkable miracle occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Milan, where St. Peter of Verona and his 
companions were successfully resisting the progress of another 
poisonous heresy, and Satan was labouring against them, trans- 
forming himself into an angel of light, so as to deceive, if it 
were possible, the very elect. One of the friars preachers them- 
selves was almost staggered by the accounts which reached him 
of the wonders that were being wrought, and he determined to 
become an eye-witness of them. Having consecrated, there- 
fore, two hosts at the Mass which he celebrated that morning, 


* Bzovius, Annales, tom. xiii. ad ann, 1211. 
+ Campana, Storia di S. Pietro Martire, lib, ii, c. 3. Thomas Cantipratanus, 
Bonum Universale, Lib. ii. c, 57, § 23. 
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he carried one of them to the appointed place of meeting ; and 
when they made to appear before him some phantom of the 
Blessed Virgin, reproaching him with his opposition to the 
new opinions, he immediately presented It before her, bidding 
her, if she was indeed the Mother of God, to fall down and 
adore her Son; upon which the whole delusion was instantly 
dispelled. ‘This history has come down to us on the most un- 
exceptionable testimony of a contemporary author and bishop, 
and is in harmony with all that we read elsewhere of oracular 
responses and other works of the great enemy of mankind 
having been sometimes made to cease by the presence of the 
same Adorable Sacrament; just as we read in the Gospels that 
they ceased by the visible presence of Christ’s body, or, as in 
the Acts of the Apostles, by the invocation of his holy name. 

Moreover, as during his visible sojourn upon earth He 
sometimes exerted the hidden might of his divinity to deliver 
Himself from the snares or open violence of his enemies, so 
too in this mysterious Sacrament He has not unfrequently 
interposed some marvellous display of power as a hindrance 
to the irreverent handling of impure and unworthy persons. 
When, in the days of St. Cypnan,* some woman who had 
apostatised was seeking to be readmitted to the communion 
of the faithful without any public confession of her sin, as she 
drew near with this intention she was suddenly seized with 
such violent trembling that she fell to the ground, scarcely 
able to breathe. ‘The same unimpeachable authority has pre- 
served to us the history of another woman, who having com- 
mitted some sin of impurity, yet not fearing to receive the 
3ody of Him who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
was on the point of uncovering the vessel, in which (according 
to the custom of those days) she had it reserved in her own 
house, when she was forced to desist by a sudden flame of fire 
which issued from it, and which terrified her so that she revealed 
her fault; and of a third also, who, having dared to approach 
the holy mysteries after having assisted at the idolatrous rites 
of Paganism, found, as he was returning with the Blessed Sa- 
crament in his hands, that it had miraculously disappeared, 
and a cinder only remained in its stead. The respect for anti- 
quity, or at least the profession of it, which still lmgers among 
a certain portion of our countrymen, under whose eyes these 
papers are not unlikely to fall, induces us to allege yet a fourth 
example from the writings of the same Father; an event of 
which he was himself an eye-witness. Some Christian parents 
flying from persecution had left their infant daughter in the 
charge of a nurse, who presently carried it before the magis- 


* S, Cyp. de Lapsis, § 25, 26. 
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trates; and there the unconscious child was made to partake 
of some bread dipped in wine which had been offered to idols, 
By and by the mother returned, and recovered her child from 
the hands of the nurse. Knowing nothing of what had hap- 
pened, she carried the babe in her arms when next she went 
to church; the child screamed and almost went into convul- 
sions during the celebration of Mass (mixta cum sanctis, says 
St. Cyprian, precis nostre et orationis impatiens) ; 10 notice, 
however, was taken of this; at least, both mother and child 
remained among the congregation ; ‘when the deacon came 
round to administer the chalice, and it was presented in the 
usual manner to this child, “ with an instinctive perception 
of the majesty of God” (to use the very words of our author) 
she turned away her head, firmly closed her lips, and refused 
to partake. The deacon, however , persisted, and a few drops 
‘of the sacrament of the chalice” passed her lips. Immediately 
the child began to heave and vomit; the holy Iucharist 
would not remain in a mouth and body that had been thus 
profaned; such is the power and majesty of God,” says St. 
Cyprian; or in other words, it was as St. Paul had said, * You 
cannot drink the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of cievils ; 
you cannot be partakers of the table of the Lord, and of the 
table of devils.” * 

In the following century, we read of a woman in Con- 
stautinople who, wishing to conceal her attachment} to the 
Macedonian heresy from her husband, who had himself been 
reconciled to the Church by St. Chrysostom, ventured to come 
to communion as though she were a Catholic: afraid to con- 
sume the host which she had receiv ed, she bowed her head to 
the ground as if in silent adoration, but really in order to take 
a portion of common bread, with which her servant was to 
provide her, and which she intended to consume instead of the 
sacred host. No sooner, however, had she taken it into her 
mouth than it became a stone; she was obliged to confess her 
cuilt, and the stone itself was for a long time kept as a me- 
morial in the church. ‘The story too of St. Tharsycius, the 
acolyte, in the middle of the third century, may very properly 
be classed among the miracles of which we are now speaking. 
Whilst he was carrying the Blessed Sacrament by order of 
St. Stephen, the Pope, to some of the Christians who had been 
unable to assist at the Mass, he was overtaken by Pagans, who 
bade him shew them what he was carrying. ‘This he steadily 
refused, whereupon they beat him to death; yet when they 
came to search his dead body, they could find nothing of what 
they desired, save only the linen coverings in which it had been 

* ] Cor. x, 21. + Sozomen, viii. 5. 
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wrapt.* So too, in our own country, one of those priests who 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of King James J. was seized, 
when he happened to have his pyx with him, and in it two 
consecrated hosts. ‘The magistrate before whom he was taken 
ordered the constable to search him; whereupon “ he was 
under the greatest concern for fear lest the Blessed Sacrament 
should fall into their hands, and be exposed to some profane 
or sacrilegious treatment. But he assured me” (writes one 
of his fellow-prisoners),} ‘‘ not without tears in his eyes, that 
whereas the search was most strict, even so far that his shoes 
were pulled off in the presence of the justice, that nothing 
might escape them; and whereas also, in searching of his 
pockets, the constable, to his feeling, had his hands many times 
both upon the pyx and upon a small reliquary, yet neither of 
them were discovered, to the great surprise and no less joy of 
the good man: a passage he never spoke of during his con- 
finement without blessing and praising the Divine goodness 
for this merciful—may J not venture to term it with him even 
miraculous—preservation ?” ‘To these must be added that of 
which the mother of St. Gregory of Tourst was herself a 
witness in one of the villages of Auvergne on the feast of 
St. Polyearp, namely, the miraculous translation of a tower or 
tabernacle in which the Sacrament was, out of the hands of 
the deacon who was carrying it in procession before the cele- 
bration of Mass, to the altar whither he had been going; a 
portent of which none could guess the meaning, until it was 
afterwards known that the deacon was a man of unholy life. 
We lately read in the foreign newspapers an account of a 
feast which the inhabitants of Turin were celebrating with great 
pomp and splendour as the fourth centenary of a miracle of 
a somewhat similar kind which happened there on the 6th of 
June, 1453,§ and which earned for that city the title which it 
still retains, ‘‘the city of the Most Holy Sacrament.” The cir- 
cumstances were as follows: A man was driving a mule, appa- 
rently laden with fagots, through the streets of Turin, and 
immediately opposite the Church of St. Sylvester the beast 
fell, the fagots were thrown here and there in disorder, and a 
silver ciborium containing the sacred host, which had just been 
stolen from a village church in the neighbourhood, remained 
elevated in the air, resplendent with light. A number of per- 
sons who were witnesses of the miracle ran to summon the 
Bishop from his palace. He came, accompanied by an immense 
multitude running together from all parts of the town; and 


* Damasi Carm. xxxv. His feast is on the 15th of August. 
+ Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests, vol. ii. p. 54. 
} De Gloria Martyrum, i, 86. § Ughelli, Italia Sacra: Torino. 
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there, in the presence of them all, the sacred vessel descended 
into the hands of the prelate, and was carried by him in 
triumphant procession to the cathedral. A magnificent taber- 
nacle was provided by the chapter for the preservation of the 
miraculous host; a confraternity established in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament; and, at a later period, a marble chapel 
built on the spot itself where the miracle had happened. The 
contemporary records of this event are most distinct and au- 
thentic; the numerous ex vofos suspended from the walls of 
the chapel attest the continual flow of grazie that have been 
received in this new Bethlehem, or House of Bread; a yearly 
festival has been regularly celebrated to perpetuate its com- 
memoration; and we observe with pleasure that, even in the 
present political condition of that country, the municipal 
council has not hesitated to vote a sum of sixteen thousand 
francs for its more magnificent celebration on occasion of this 
fourth centenary. 

In all these instances—and many more might have been 
mentioned—Jesus manifested his power, hidden under the 
veil of the sacramental species, by averting in an extraordinary 
manner the profauation to which it must otherwise have been 
subjected. At other times He has permitted it to be used as 
a means of deliverance from temporal danger; not that it had 
been instituted for these ends, or that the suecess which 
rewarded the faith of these who so applied it should tempt 
others to follow their examples; nevertheless, though these 
histories be not proposed to our imitation, yet they are very 
profitable and consolatory to those who hold the true Catholic 
faith, and are, of course, simply set aside as absurd and false 
by those who do not. Thus St. Ambrose tells a most interest- 
ing story concerning his brother Satyrus; how that, on one 
occasion, before he had been admitted to a participation in the 
fulness of Christian privileges, he was in danger of death by 
shipwreck, the vessel in which he was having struck upon a 
rock, and breaking in pieces by the fury of the waves. “ He 
Was not one of those,” says his brother, in the sermon which he 
preached on occasion of his death,— he was not one of those 
who feared death on its own account, yet he certainly was 
anxious to live until he had received the pledge and token of 
everlasting life; accordingly he went to one of his fellow-pas- 
sengers whom he knew to be fully initiated in the faith, and to 
be possessed therefore of that which he coveted, and begged it 
of him; not from any desire to gratify idle curiosity, nor yet 
presuming to partake of it unbidden; but binding it carefully 
about his neck, he leapt into the sea, without looking for a plank 
or any other means of help, but trusting only to the heavenly 
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armour of his own undoubting faith, and to that mysterious gift 
which he bore about him. Nor was his trust disappointed ; he 
was the first to reach the shore in safety, where he immediately 
ran to the church, desirous to receive into himself that wondrous 
thing of whose power he had already had such experience. 
Yet ‘he did not suffer his zeal to outrun his discretion; he first 
went to the Bishop, and inquired whether he was in waion with 
the Catholic Bishops, that is, with the Roman Church. Now 
it happened that the Church of those parts was at that time in 
schism; so when he was made aware of this, although at so 
creat a distance from those of his own faith, yet forasmuch as he 
knew that there could be no grace where: there was not the 
true faith, and no true faith where there was schism (for though 
there might be faith towards God, yet there could not be towar -ds 
Christ, the purposes of whose passion were thereby frustrated, 
and the limbs of his Body, the Church, torn asunder), he 
thought it better to postpone the fulfilment of his desire till 
it could be more safely gratified, notwithstanding that he was 
loath to put himself again in danger whilst so great a vow 
remained unpaid.” 

Here then the Blessed Sacrament was a defence against 
the winds and Waves; at other times it has stayed the pro- 
eress of devouring flames,* or itself resisted their consuming 
might, when every thing around it has been reduced to ashes. 
We have already had occasion to mention an instance of the 
former class in the monastery of Castro, which had been set on 
fire by lightning in the year 1090; and of the latter we may 
take an example from the fire which threatened to destroy 
the town of Deutsch, in the archdiocese of Cologne, in the 
autumn of 1128, and of which we have an accurate account 
from the pen of the learned Rupert, abbot of the monastery 
in which the miracle took place. He tells us that the priest 
had forgotten to remove the Blessed Sacrament from the 
church, as he ought to have done, when the fire threatened to 
come near and destroy it. It remained therefore in a wooden 
pyx in a recess, a little window or apse in the wall near the 
altar; in this recess, which was itself also made of wood and 
closed with a door of the same material, there were, besides 
the pyx containing the Blessed Sacrament, another pyx full 
of unconsecrated hosts, a thurible, a small tin vessel full of 
wine, and some other appurtenances of the altar. The fire 
Increased until] it had consumed the church and the outer 
doors of the monastery; the bells fell from their hangings, 
and the whole atmosphere i is described as having been heated 
beyond the heat of Nabuchodonosor’s furnace itself; but 
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there was One in the midst of the fire, whose form was like 
the Son of God, over whom the fire had no power, nor could 
the smell of fire pass on Hiin: the pyx containing the Blessed 
Sacrament was the only thing in the whole church which 
escaped unhurt, except indeed ‘the altar-stoue, which remained 
unbroken, though the stones adhering to it on every side were 
reduced to the smallest possible fragments by the action of 
the fire. He adds that on the next day, which was Sunday, 
they carried the Blessed Sacrament in procession, and finally 
laid it up on the high altar, with a short inscription on the 

vessel which contained it to perpetuate the recollection of the 
shit, A similar history is told of the Sacred Host in the 
church of a Benedictine monastery in Burgundy in the year 
1608 ;* as also of a relic of the true cross which belonged to 
the Empress Leonora, and which alone remained undestroyed 
amid the burning ruins of the imperial palace at Vienna in 
the year 1665, in memory whereof his majesty instituted an 
order, or company, of Ladies of the Cross. Here too belongs 
the far more ancient and more classical story of the boy who 
remained in a burning furnace for three days without “being 
burnt, after having partake n of the heavenly food of the Holy 
Eucharist. Ue was the son of Jewish parents in Constan- 
tinople in the middle of the sixth century,} though frequent- 
ing a Christian school, and (apparently) baptised and instructed 
in the Catholic faith without their knowledge or consent. 
Having been called upon one day, with others his companions, 
to consume some of the consecrated particles which remained 
after Mass, and which were not to be reserved in the taber- 
nacle, he returned home much later than usual. His father 
inquired into the cause, and when he had heard it, was so 
transported with rage as to throw his son into the fiery fur- 
nace which he used for the purposes s of his business as a glass- 
maker. His mother sought in vain for her lost child both on 
that day and on the next; but on the third day, being guided 
by his cries, she discovered him alive and well in his father’s 
furnace, where he said he had been visited and protected from 
all injury from the flames by a lady of surpassing beauty, clad 
ina purple robe. ‘The event soon got noised abroad in the 
city, the father was put to death for his cruelty, and the 
mother became a Christian. 

At another time the Blessed Sacrament has proved a sufli- 
elent protection against the evil designs of armed enemies. 
As St. Hyacinth, one of the earliest spiritual sons of St. Do- 
minic, was saying Mass one day in their convent in the city 


* Aggiunta alla Chron. Eccl. del Rev. P. Panvinio, ed. Venice, 1674. 
+ Evagrius, H. E. iv. 35. 
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which is now called Moscow, news was brought him that the 
Tartars had taken possession of the city and were already at 
the gate of the monastery, attempting to force an entrance. 
As soon as he heard this, he took the Blessed Sacrament in 
the vessel in which it was kept and went out, clad in the 
sacred vestments as he was, and together with ¥ companions 
passed through the very midst of the enemy, who made no at- 
tempt whatever to molest him, and indeed did not appear to 
be even conscious of his presence.* St. Clara did even more 
than this: when Assisi was closely besieged, and almost already 
occupied by the Saracens, she desired to be carried (being too 
ill to walk) from her own monastery to the gate of the city, 
bearing in her hands the Holy Eucharist, enclosed in a silver 
pyx within a larger tabernacle of ivory. These being set 
down before the enemy, she raised the sacred vessel aloft, and 
immediately many of them were struck blind, and the rest 
were driven back and dispersed. 

Miracles of this kind, however, being the fruit of extraor- 
dinary actions, undertaken not without some secret inspiration 
of God and with very earnest prayer, or being conceded as a 
reward for exceeding { faith, are by no means of such frequent 
occurrence in tlie annals of ecclesiastical history as those 
others which we first enumerated as resembling the actions of 
our Lord recorded in the Gospels, and which have been in 
truth so abundant in every age af the Church, that it has 
been a work of real difficulty to make a selection of the most 
striking and the best authenticated. There remains yet ano- 
ther class of miracles which ought to be spoken of under this 
head (of miracles attesting the presence of the Son of God in the 
Holy Eucharist); we mean those instances in which the Divine 
Presence has been recognised and proclaimed even by creatures 
that are irrational, Protestants, indeed, mock at these, and 
Without casting so much as a single glance at the evidence upon 
which they rest, seem to feel themselves privileged to treat 
them at once, the moment they hear cf them, with the utmost 
contempt and ridicule, as childish, absurd, and inanifestly false. 
Yet are not the brute beasts the work of God’s hands as much 
as man himself? and are they not designed to shew forth his 
praise and to “ fulfil his word?” Beasts and all cattle, ser- 
pents and feathered fowls,” are not these called upon to “ bless 
the Lord, to praise and exalt Him above all for ever,” even as 
“the sons of men, and the spirits and souls of the just ?"} 
And may He not therefore in his infinite wisdom make use 
of these creatures to manifest his glory, and to put to shame 


* Razzi, Vita di San Jacinto, lib. i. c. 5. 
+ Psalm cealviii, 8, 10; Daniel iii, 81-86. 
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the obstinate gainsaying of heretics? The foolish things of 
the world hath God chosen that He may confound the wise; 
and the weak things of the world hath God chosen that He 
may confound the strong. And the base things of the world 
and the things that are contemptible hath God chosen, and 
things that are not, that He might bring to nought things that 
are.”’* Moreover, we have seen that ** out of the mouth of 
infants and sucklings God has perfected praise ;”+ and if He 
thus vouchsafes to make use of creatures that have not yet 
attained to the use of reason, may He not also do the same 
even with those creatures which never have the gift of reason 
at all? Nay, to come still nearer to the point, is it not re- 
vealed to us in holy writ that God did once make use of the 
tongue of an ass to rebuke the folly of the perverse and covet- 
ous Balaam? and may He not therefore in like manner make 
use of other brute beasts to rebuke the potas and folly 
of wilful wanderers out of the way of truth? The eyes of 
Balaam’s ass were opened to see an angel whom her master 
saw not; why may not other irrational creatures, whether 
beasts, birds, or insects, be made to recognise the presence of 
one greater than an angel, even of Him whom all the angels 
adore, but whom men blinded by sin and ignorance refuse to 
acknow ledge in the lowly guise of this divine Sacrament? 
Surely then it must be confessed that there is nothing un- 
reasonable, or even improbable, in such a supposition; and 
many stories are told by authors of credit of these miraculous 
respects and acknowle dements having actually been rendered. 
What is recorded by St. Optatus is seareely perhaps an 
exact instance in point, yet certainly it is sufficiently pertinent 
to the subject before us to be worth mentioning. He tells ust 
that when the Donatists were guilty of the horrible profana- 
tion of throwing the Holy of holies to the dogs, those dumb, 
but usually most faithful, animals turned upon their own 
masters and tore them to pieces; thus being made the instru- 
ment of vengeance upon those who had treated the Blessed 
Sacrament with indignity, and so indirectly paying an uncon- 
sclous homage to its divinity. A story of the same kind, 
though not with the same tragical conclusion, is told of a 
much later date in our own country, and we have it on the 
authority of one who was an eye-witness of the fact; he men- 
tions also that the Tord Chancellor of England and other 
nobles were present at the same time. <A cer tain heretic from 
the diocese of Worcester was being questioned in the church 
of St. Paul’s in London in the year 1384: by Thomas Arundel 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Alexander Bishop of Norwich, 


* 1 Cor. i. 27, 28. + Psalm viii. 3. + Lib, ii. c. 18. 
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and other prelates, on his faith concerning the holy Eucharist, 
which he obstinately refused to call by any other name than 
that of blest bread; presently he was required to do it reve- 
rence, but he declared that he would sooner do reverence to a 
living insect than to an inanimate piece of bread; whereupon 
a laree overgrown spider immediately let itself down from the 
roof and droppe d directly into his mouth, and it was not with- 
out difficulty that he could prevent swallowing it:* Qua Lu- 
charisti@ araneam preferebat, ab araned proditur. 

But to come to more direct examples of what we were 
speaking of,—positive acts ofhomage paid by irrational creatures 
to this Sacrament,—the instance which is best known perhaps 
and best authenticated is that which hi appened to St. Antony 
of Padua. Whilst that saint was engaged in preaching the 
true faith in order to stay the spread of he resy in the north of 
Italy, he chanced to fall into an argument one day with one 
of the leaders of the heresy, named Bonello or Bonvillo. At 
first the controversy turned upon the sense of certain passages 
in Holy Scripture and in the Fathers; but when the heretic 
found himself beaten upon these points, he challenged the 
saint to a sensible miracle, and himself proposed the pa articular 
miracle which he desired to see: ‘ I will keep my beast with- 
out food,” he said, ‘ for three days, and at the end of that 
time he shall be brought out into the public square; I will 
set food before him on the one side, and you shall hold the 
consecrated Host on the other; and we shall then see whether 
he does not prefer a mouthful of corn to your pretended 
God.” St. Antony accepted the presumptuous challenge, 
nothing doubting, as he said, but that God would be pleased 
to vindicate the truth of his word even by such means as 
these; and after most earnest prayer and having offered the 
holy sacrifice on the morning of the appointed day, he pro- 
ceeded to the place that had been fixed upon, “and there 
preached to the assembled multitudes a most eloquent dis- 
course on the dignity of the Blessed Sacrament, at the end of 
which the proposed trial was made. The mule being led 
forth, St. Antony holding the sacred Host in his hand, ad- 
dressed it with these words: “ I command thee in the name of 
thy Creator, whom J, an unworthy priest, now hold before 
rly that thou draw near and adore Him, that so these here- 
tics may learn once for all how the very brute beasts recognise 
as their Creator Him whom the priests daily handle upon the 
sacred altar.” Immediately the mule, turning itself towards 
the place where the saint stood, bowed its knees and head to 
the ground, as if in the act of adoration, giving no heed what- 


® Thom. Wald. c, Wicklef apud Garet. de vera presentia, class vi. ex. ult. 
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ever to the food with which its master would fain have tempted 
it in the opposite direction. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
part of this history is that which yet remains to be told, name- 
ly, the miracle of God’s grace whereby the heart of this arch 
heretic was so moved that he renounced the false doctrine 
which he had held and taught for the last thirty years, and 
became a faithful and obedient son of the Church; and a con- 
siderable number of his adherents followed his example. 

This fact, recorded by all the most ancient biographers of 
St. Antony,* is, as we have said, probably one of the best- 
authenticated stories of the class to which it belongs; and we 
have allowed ourselves to run on to so great a length already 
in the enumeration of miracles of other kinds, that we must be 
contented for the present with but a single specimen of this. 
There is not wanting, however, a considet ‘able 1 variety of others, 
some recorded by ey ‘e-witnesses, others attested by the erection 
of chapels or confraternities for their commemoration, and nar- 
rated by trustworthy authors. A small collection of these was 
published hy ‘ather Bridoul, of the Society of Jesus, at Lisle 
in the year 1672; and his volume was very soon translated and 
republished in this country; not, it will re vdily be believed, from 
any friendly feeling towards the subject of which it treats, but 
simply to turn it into ridicule. Nor was this a difficult task 
it was only necessary to misstate the object of the collector, « 
at least to set a wrong object before the mind of the cs 
and the work was done. The { following motto, therefore, was 
affixed on the title-page, taken from some book then recently 
published: ‘* Let us view more particularly what rational 
ground Catholies exhibit of their belief of a corporal presence 
in the Eucharist, and so of adoration.” By this motto, which 
we have reprinted precisely (even with the same italics) as it 
stands on the title-page of the English translation,+ it was 
intended to ereate an idea in the reader’s mind that the stories 
which he was about to peruse were the said rational ground 
which Catholics were in the habit of exhibiting in support of 
their belief in this matter; and viewed in this hght,—more pat- 
ticulary in a work like Father Bridoul’s, which consisted merely 
of a number of extracts from various authors, arranged in 
alphabetical order, without a word of criticism, or examination 
of evidence, or confirmatory arguments, or any thing else what- 
ever beyond the bare facts,—the stories would naturally appear 
ridiculous and untrue, which 3 is precisely what the translator 
wished them to appear. And so in the same manner, if these 
pages should fall into the hands of any who are not Catholics, 


* Missaglia, Vita di San Ant. lib. ii, p. 112, ed. Parma. 
+ The School of the Eucharist, &c. London, 1687. 
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and they should look upon the histories which have been 
narrated as forming in any, even the slightest degree, the 
foundation of the Catholic faith on the subject to which they 
refer, doubtless many of the histories would seem to be trifling 
and false. Our Catholic readers, therefore, will bear with us, 
if we think it worth while expressly to mention what they 
themselves are already so well aware of, namely, that even 
though it could be proved that all the histories which we have 
repeated are utterly false, and that not one single miracle had 
ever been wrought by the Holy Eucharist any where, never- 
theless the steadfastness of our belief in the presence of Jesus 
Christ in that Divine Sacrament would not be one whit im- 
paired. These histories may iiustrate the Catholic doctrine, 
and may quicken and confirm our faith; but they are not in 
any sense whatever the foundation either of one or of the 
other. 

And it is particularly necessary to bear this in mind whilst 
reading the chapter which has yet to follow, because in that 
we propose bringing together authentic and trustworthy ac- 
counts of some of those numerous miracles in which the 
Catholic doctrine on this high mystery has been to a certain 
degree made manifest even to our finite senses. So far is that 
doctrine from depending in any way upon such testimony, that 
it is always spoken of as a doctrine which confounds the reason 
and contradicts the senses, and is therefore in an especial man- 
ner the mystery of faith, because faith alone can receive it. 
Nevertheless it has pleased our merciful Redeemer sometimes 
to attest his unerring words to our touch and to our sight; 
and it is of these miracles —both more numerous, more in- 
teresting, and, if possible, more incontrovertibly established 
by convincing evidence, than those which we have described 
to-di ay—that we propose to speak in our next and concluding 
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Ix the north end of London, some distance from the localities 
I have endeavoured to depict, is a nest of streets intersecting 
each other in every possible direction, chiefly occupying the 
space between Lisson Grove and the Edgeware Road, and 
which, from the circumstance of infamy of ev ery description 
being rife amongst its inhabitants, has not been inaptly deno- 
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minated (in the report of the City Mission) “ the St. Giles’s of 
the West.” ‘This (and I rejoice to say it) is noé an Irish neigh- 
bourhood; to use an expressive blunder, * infidelity and athe- 
ism are the established religions of the district ;” the grossest 
ignorance prevails, and the only place of worship patronised 
by the majority of the dense population is a Mormonite 
chapel, generally tolerably filled. There is, of course, little 
intercourse between the inmates of —— Buildings and those 
of the particular street to which, for a very brief space, I 
must request the company of my reader; and although the 
place itself is tolerably decent in appearance, and undisturbed 
by the outward confusion which characterises the aforesaid 
Buildings, I must still wish that this want of intercourse be- 
tween them may long continue. Avoided by the inhabitants 
of a really respectable vicinity, marked by the police as con- 
taining so many dens of iniquity where crime is remorselessly 
perp etrated, and where the guilty would find encouragement 
to evade, if not security to defeat, the strong arm of the law 
they had violated —You might yet pass through this street in 
the early part of the day suspecting nothing; you might even 
turn into one of the small shops with which it abounds, make 
your purchase and depart, still ignorant of its true character. 
But the hours wear on; groups of men in the prime of life 
assemble at the corners, gambling away the few pence they 
possess, whilst curses loud and deep startle the ears of the 
passers-by at cach fresh loss; pedlars with trays begin to 
pace up and dewn the pavement; others with bundles of tracts, 
but of such a nature as would have disgraced even infidel 
France, when the banner of the Cross was for a time trampled 
down, and licentiousness of the most revolting description 
enshrined as God. Return towards midnight, and ev ery sense 
will be sickened by the moral degradation at which human 
nature, unsustained by any fixed principle of religion, is here 
seen to arrive. From whom comes that ribald jest, those ob- 
scene expressions, that bold laugh ?—from the hardened and 
old in vice? Not so; but from the child, young in all save sin. 
Mark that form so slight, so fragile; the bounding step of early 
youth is there, and at an hour when all like her should be 
sleeping the healthful unbroken sleep of innocence. Perhaps 
she was at first an unwilling wanderer, decoyed into those 
haunts of evil by those who ‘gloried i in teaching their victims 
to emulate the infamy of their own misspent existence: but 
mark her now; the eye wild with intemperance, the lip whit- 
ened by disease, the cheek hollowed, pallid with sin, sorrow, 

and carking hunger ; ; or rendered still more horridly gh: astly 
by the dull staring red with which art strives to hide the ra- 
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vages of a premature old age, and to the terrors of which no 
description can do justice. Nor is old age itself less depraved: 
the crone weaves her meshes like the bloated spider; alter- 
nately busy in endeavours to entrap the unwary, or preying 
on those already entangled in a web from which there is little 
chance of escape, until their thread is snapt, sometimes by 
personal violence, oftener by the slow lingerings of disease. 
As may be readily surmised, the male portion of the inha- 
bitants are on a par with their female companions. Here 
crime is reduced to a system: from their earliest infancy 
children are punished for inconvenient honesty; houses are 
established in which burglars, pickpockets, malefactors of 
every description, find—the elder a refuge, the younger aca- 
demies where they are regularly trained to whatever depart- 
ment of vice they may think fit to adopt for their future 
subsistence. 

Near the farther end of this street is a passage between 
two houses, leading to a very steep flight of steps, covered by 
a bricked arch stretching some distance into what you at 
length discover to be a long narrow court, although you must 
penetrate the semi-obscurity for a considerable time before 
you discover the strip of sky which canopies the tall con- 
tracted dwellings; not one of these houses can boast a back 
window or outlet of any kind save that by which you enter. 
Bad as the street is, the court is still worse, though possess- 
ing an incalculable advantage in the eyes of the declaimers 
against Popery; the inmates (with very rare exceptions) are, 
if not exactly staunch Protestants, what is next door to it, 
© strict anti-Catholics.” A score of Bible-readers might work 
away here without being shocked by rosaries, crosses, relics, 
prayer-books, or other weapons of Roman superstition; the 
people can go comfortably out of the world without having 
their consciences disturbed by “ meddling priests or still more 
meddling laymen ;” there are no sons of the sainted Vincent, 
no Sisters of Mercy (all well known as “ disguised Jesuits’) 
flitting to and fro; after the body is once under-ground, the 
warning and individual are speedily forgotten by those whose 
principal anxiety is “ to die game” when their turn comes. 

In an upper chamber of one of the largest houses of tlie 
court—one, it may be remarked, which had attained pre- 
eminence, even in a locality so universally execrated—was 
assembled a party, so ill-assorted that the most careless be- 
holder would have involuntarily inquired by what strange 
chance the different individuals were thus thrown together. 
The whole were poor, dejected, even suffering; yet at a glance 
you could single out the oppressor from the victim; tlie most 
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careless ear might distinguish betwixt the co mplai unings of 
erief checked by holy resignation, and the ejaculations of de- 
spair which at times broke the otherwise shia silence. The 
room was tolerably neat, more so than could have been ex- 
pected; there was even an attempt at taste; a few gaudily- 
coloured prints were pinned against the wall, and a sprig 
or two of mint stuck in a broken tea- -pot endeavoured to 
strugele into vitality, in defiance of the clouds of blacks which 
covered their leaves and obscured the insecure ledge from 
which they vainly wooed a straggling sunbeam, if one were 
ever found to penetrate this inhabited cavern, for stich it 
might be justly styled. On cither side of the grate (where, 
notwithstanding the intense heat, burned a small fire) lounged 
two females, evidently mother and daughter, from the strong 
resemblance, not in features alone, but in form, action, the 
very mode of c Cees The fieree dark eyes of each told 
the same tale of fearful passion; the iron hand of intem- 
perance had left its mark on the flushed cheeks, both of her 
whose life should yet be in its prime, and of the crone, as 
hideous as a vice-stained old age could render the human 
countenance. ‘Though none, as we have said, would ever 
doubt the relationship that existed between the two, yet in 
their outward bearing there was one striking differenee ;— —-as 
she cowered over the fire, the old woman’s furtive elances be- 
trayed the habitual edliieees of her soul; whilst her daughter, 
with her head erect, crossed arms, and fe et stretched out on 
the broken fender, seemed as if, in scorn of her own moral 
degradation, she waged war with a world, to which perhaps 
in the first instance she was indebted for that very abase- 
ment, the shame, though not the punishment of which, she 
had outlived. 

To her parents Martha owed but little; her father, one of 
a gang of * smashers,” or passers of counterfeit coin, had been 
transpor ted whilst she was yet a child; and over the means to 
which her mother had resorted for a livelihood we must draw 
aveil. Suflice it to say, that an incredible number of young 
friendless, and inc xperienced virls owed a life of evil, and 
death sharpened by all the pangs of remorse, to the ‘ respect- 
able matron who met them in the Grove, and so kindly pro- 
cured them a lodging, when they, poor things, were quite 
strangers, and knew not to whom ‘to apply.” 

se “So you seem to have failed in both your precious bar- 
eains, mother,” said the woman yawning, and drawing her tall 
fieure to its full height. ‘* The old fool does nothing but 
blubber about his cat ‘and his wife : besides, if he’s really ill, | 
don’t want him to dic here; and as to her (couldn’t 1 make 
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her stare, though ?),—-but, take my word, you'll do nothing with 
her, as sure as my name’s Martha Warden.” 

“ That's the worst of those plaguy Cath’lics,” muttered the 
crone. ‘ I’ve had a few Irish gals here in my time, and though 
they were as bad as bad could be at first, somehow or other 
they all began to wince and grow mumpish; and if they didn’t 
keep to drink, they were sure to prate about repenting; and if 
they took ill, there was such a bawling for a priest, and we 
were obliged to send for one once, and of course that wasn’t 
convenient.” 

**Y should think not,” said Martha, with a loud sickening 
laugh. ‘‘ I remember I cut off; but what did he say to you?” 

‘“* More than I like to think about, I can tell you. You 
know you’ve heard me say my grandmother was a Cath’lic, 
and had me christened on the sly at one of the chapels; so I 
can’t call myself a Protestant, you know.” 

* And me; what am I, pray?” 

“Oh, you were never christened at all; your father 
wouldn’t hear of it; he never took much to religion, poor 
man.” 

* Well, it doesn’t much matter what we call ourselves, 
eh, mother? The devil’s sure to have us at last; so you and I 
may make ourselves quite easy about that. I have often won- 
dered, though, what a church is like. And she reminds me of 
what the other was, when she mumbles so many words, and 
gives herself so much trouble with her prayers. You'll be 
wiser if you let her go; for if there 2s such a thing as con- 
science, I feel it whilst she’s here.” 

© Fiddlesticks’ ends!’ I should manage her well enough 
if that cracked idiot was gone or dead. I'm sorry I ever 
brought Aim here, at any rate; but he looked so simple, I 
thought he’d make a good decoy-duck. I wish I’d left him 
to rot where I found him. See how pretty she is—she’s quite 
acatch. Now, Martha dear, why don’t you talk to her ?” 

‘© Don’t dear me,” said the woman fiercely; ‘* I'll not do 
your dirty work; not that I care for her, but I feel sure, some 
how, we’ll be sorry for this, at least J shall. If it hadn’t been 
for Ned, that scamp of a husband of hers might have got off.” 

“ Got off? Why, he was transported before she left the 
infirmary; besides he’s got another wife, and that’s why the 
girl’s ashamed to shew herself amongst her own people; they 
think a good deal of any thing of the kind. But she went out 
as merry as a grig yesterday evening when I asked her to 
take a little walk ;—and where did she get that tea, and those 


oranges she gave Jim?” 
. . . +] 
«€ She did go out, and if you were not blind, mother, you'd 
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see she’s quite altered like; she fancies Jim’s dying, but there’s 
plenty of ‘tal in him bor a while; and you ‘watch my bade, 
how she’s tidied the room and wane every thing neat hice 
the old rogue, and how she’s been m: auling those beads in her 
fingers all the morning, and how fideetty she looked when 
you took a pull at the gin-bottle just now. There’s something 
up, you sce if there isn’t.” 

Though apparently struck by her daughter's observations, 
Mrs. Buckland made no reply, but turning round glared fora 
few moments on those who had called them forth. 

On a few shavings in the corner was crouched the ema- 
ciated form of a human being; he had no covering save his 
own ragged attire, his head was supported by the ol d baskets 
which had formerly contained poor Norry’s stock in trade, the 
sufferer being in fact no other than the bereaved Jim, though, 
in addition to his former efflictions, it was sufficiently evident 
the litde intellect he had ever possessed was impaired from the 
erief occasioned by his wife’s death, and the subsequent ill- 
treatment he had received at the bide of his landlady. Rest- 
less and unquiet, his mutterings were continual, though he 
did not seem to recognise the persons of those by whom he 
was surrounded. 

“Sure an it’s a purty way to keep her word; didn’t she 
promise Norry to see tome? An it’s not what I’d have ex- 
picted at her ‘hands, that’s the truth iv’t. An the boys, the 
spalneens! staling the onions, and no one to make me the 
warm dhrink. Id betther have bided where I was, for it’s not 
here I’m like to face the clargy, that’s sartain too. Well, to 
be sure, I thought there was a face I knew: an so it’s no one 
but Mither Buckland and her docther, an it’s not meesilf ull 
waste the breath on the likes on em;” and with inaudible 
ejaculations, intended apparently for his own private benefit, 
Jim Casey curled himself closer together, as though to ex- 
clude objects by no means pleasant. 

But there was still another occupant of the narrow cham- 
ber, and one in whom I hope my readers still retain an 
interest. Seated on the foot of Casey’s most um sccilon 
couch, her knees drawn up, her ne ck so stooped as to 
allow her forchead to rest on them, was the attenuated 
figure of Kate Gearey. Alas, how altered! Her curls, 
still Jon; pest brilliant, escaped in their wild profusion from 
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her soiled and tumbled cap; the tattered gown, which, though 
shrunk from continued washing and mending, was yet too 
large for the meagre frame it covered, told a tale, not of po- 
verty alone, but of that heart-sickness which could render 
one so young totally indifferent to any remains of a beauty 
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she had once so innocently cherished; the little hand, now 
shrivelled and yellow, tenaciously grasped the beads of which 
Martha Warden had spoken; not the silver ones she had 
brought from home,—those were gone for ever (now scarcely 
missed ),—but a common pair of black wood, which fortunately 
tempted no one’s cupidity. There was a species of fascination 
in the old woman’s fixed gaze, which disturbed her from the 
half doze into which she had sunk. She raised her head, and 
then might be detected the slow but sure inroads of the dis- 
ease which was hurrying her to the grave; the large bluc eyes 
appeared distended to double their natural size, the features 
were pinched and sharpened, whilst the course of the blood 
could be distinctly traced beneath the ashy skin. At that 
moment Kattie’s countenance was decidedly not adapted to 
attract admiration from any, much less the class amongst 
whom her lot appeared cast. Her exhausted sickly look ex- 
cited the momentary commiseration of even the selfish Mar- 
tha. After struggling for a brief space with a sense of shame 
at what she styled her own “ chicken-heartedness,” she ex- 
claimed in an unusually husky tone, 

“The girl’s half dead from want of sleep, with that old 
file; here, mother, give her a drop of your comfort: I know it 
will go to your heart, but you may as well do a good action, 
if only for the novelty of the thing.” 

Kate shook her head, refusing Martha’s offer with a look 
of such inexpressible disgust, that the latter, feeling much 
offended, settled herself again by the fire, whilst her more 
politic parent uttered in as soothing a voice as she could pos- 
sibly assume, 

“Why, child, what’s the use of moping in this here way ? 
bygones are bygones, isn’t they? and since it can’t be worse, 
if | was young and pretty like you, J’d make it better.” 

“Tt ud niver be betther, Missis Buckland, an how would 
it?” said Kattie, the bright delusive colour which mounted to 
her cheek restoring for the time more than her former loveli- 
ness; “it ull niver be betther, I tell you; it isn’t me own 
disgrace, an that I could niver look me peeple in the face agin, 
but that Florry’s thransported, as I’ve heerde, an what ull 

ecome of him, the crathur 2?” 

“ But, dearey, that needn’t prevent your riding in your 
coach, and wearing your silks and satins; no one will ever 
look at you again as you are, and when Florry comes back, 
there’s his own real wife; besides, if you don’t pay me some- 
thing for your board, you must troop at once; I can get plenty 
on such terms.” _ 

“Kate has money, mother,” said Mrs, Warden, signifi- 
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cantly ; ‘she only wants to make herself out better than she 
is; she didn’t get those things for that lazy idiot for nothing, 
Ask her where she was last night.” 

“Til tell you, an wilcome,” said the poor girl, with all 
her former simplicity. ‘* You timpted me a sight at first, 
Missis Buckland, an I thought I'd be revinged on meesilf an 
Florry if iver he’d cum to hear of it; an the divil didn’t let 
you want for words an me for thoughts; they came all at once 
in me heart, an I began to think I'd have plinty to ate an 
dhrink, an a fine gound like Martha’s, an as I'd got married 
in the Pradestant church, praps I’d betther keep to thim for a 
time. But somehow or other I couldn’t make up me mind 
ayther; an whin I said me prayers, I couldn’t sleep, an I mint 
to stale away wid meesilf. But whin you brought Jim here, an 
I remimbered poor ould Norry (God rest her sow], an all of 
thim !), me heart opened to the crathur, an he dying in sich a 
divil’s den too, widout the praste; an I minded me own death, 
for I think it’s not far off it is; an I saw Jim famishing wid 
the drought; an though it’s not sinsible he is, an doesn’t know 
me, there are some he’d know in a minute. But didn’t I ask 
you for the laves of the tay to moisten his mouth yisterday ? 
an didn’t you laugh an throw them into the ashes? Now, 
sure, wasn’t it yersilf druv me to it ?” 

“ Drove you to what, hussy ?” said the old woman, as a 
leer of indescribable satisfaction puckered her thin lips, in- 
creasing, if possible, her natural ugliness. 

** An it was meesilf took courage, an called on a frind an 
got a shilling for Jim; an thin as I was coming back I turned 
into the chapel, an knelt down all alone, an cried a dale too, 
whin I thought of me thrubbles, an Fermoy, an Father 
Phelim, an —” 

* Who cares a fig for your thoughts ? You'll not stir out 
again in a hurry, so make yourself easy, my girl,” exclaimed 
the enraged Mrs. Buckland, whilst her somewhat softened 
daughter made no reply. 

‘‘ T knelt, an cried, and prayed,” continued Kate, not heed- 
ing the interruption; “an I minded it was all me own fault 
for neglicting the dooty, an one way or other I thought I’d 
spake to the praste, an not let Jim here die like a dog; so I 
catcht hoult of the clargy as he was going to the box, an as 
luck ud have it, who should it be but the same as prepared 
Norry ? so himself promised he’d see to him this blissed day, 
an thin I up an tould him a word of me own, an he’s to see 
afther me too whin I go to him again, an praps I'll be happy 
an forgit Florry, an git a sarvice afther all.” 

oA service, indeed! who'd take you, from a place like 
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this ? why it’s very name’s enough to frighten any one,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Warden wildly; and rising as she spoke, she 
paced to and fro; then stopping short, continued in a broken 
toue, regardless of her mother’s warning glances, “ Attend to 
me, Kate; don’t you go and listen to her, she’s no more feeling 
than a stone, unless it’s for the gin-bottle, and she’s pretty 
constant to that; she calls herself a Cath’lic, but her religion’s 
much of a muchness with my own, and that’s saying little 
enough for her; she’d sell every one of us for sixpence, or less 
if it suited her purpose; and now, if you wouldn't be made as 
bad as I am, get away from here as fast as you can.” 

* Martha!” screamed Mrs. Buckland; then continued in 
a whining tone, ‘f Surely, my child —” 

“ Silence,” said the woman bitterly; “don’t you think 
I’ve lost my pluck. Perhaps what I’m a-going to say, Kate, is 
more to spite her than to serve you; but if youre not a 
hypocrite such as she is,—or I’d never have been what I am, 
—a whining, canting hypocrite, 1 say again, get away from 
here to-night, sleep any where, in the streets—the station- 
house—break a window and they'll put you there; but for the 
sake of that God whom you have not yet offended, go from 
this —” 

** Martha,” repeated her enraged mother, for Kate was 
too bewildered to reply, * what humbug you're going on with! 
you know you're only gammoning her, and making yourself 
out worse than you are ;—don’t mind her, child.” 

“ Yes, ’'m a respectable married woman now, and she’s 
safe enough too as long as I’m at home; but then”—a sig- 
nificant whistle terminated this speech, and Mrs. Warden, 
deliberately walking to a cupboard by the side of the fire-place, 
applied to her lips the neck of a black bottle, which having 
replaced she more quietly continued, ‘* Now, Kate, I'll tell 
you who Tam; but don’t you go on piping and squalling, or 
maybe it will change my humour, and then —” 

“Tl cut your throat if you dare do any such thing, you 
slut; do you mean to bring us all to the gallows?” and seizing 
a broken knife which lay conveniently near, Mrs. Buckland 
aimed a blow at her daughter; the latter contemptuously 
wrenched it from her feeble grasp and threw it behind the fire, 
exclaiming in a slow hissing tone, 

“ Mother, you know me; I'll be heard, let who will hang 
for it.” There was a strange lustre in her dark eye more 
expressive than words; and as the old woman sullenly resigned 
herself to her fate, she resumed, in a half-solemn, half-mocking 
manner, 

“* Kate, do you remember Ned Pratt ?” 
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The effect of the name was electric; the girl started to her 
feet with a cry which, though low, was so bitter, so mournful, 
that Martha felt her eyes slightly suffused. 

“Och!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands, “ isn’t it 
meesilf has raison to know him too; didn’t he break me heart, 
and kill me outright? didn’t he make a robber of Florry ? 
Ah! wasn’t it a sorry day whin he darkened our doores! For 
marcy, don’t be afther naming him, or it’s wild outright 
Pil be.” 

** You must listen, or you'll be wise if you get from here 
alive; and don’t you speak,” she continued, holding up her 
finger in a menacing way at Mrs. Buckland. ‘ I’m bad enough 
now, but I suppose “] might have been better if both my parents 
had been transported; don’t think I’m going to repent, it’s too 
Jate in the day for that. I never remember one that wasn’t 
worse than myself, except her, and—I must say it— yourself, 
Kattie. I have puzzled lately to find out how this was, and 
I think it must be that as you were both Cath’lics, you both 
went to confession, and then you couldn’t go far wrong, you 
know; because, [ marked, I could do nothing with her ‘until 
I made her give it up, though go to church she never would.” 
Not understanding this incohe rent speech, Kate, whom fear had 
effectually stilled, made no reply, whilst the excited woman 
continued, *‘ Il was very young when I made Pratt leave his 
wife and come and live with me; it was even then more my 
fault, or rather my mother’s, than his; for he was fond of 
Winny, and always pined after the children. I wasn’t altogether 
depraved then (perhaps I am not now, at least compared to 
others), but I was fond of him, and I let him bring little Mary 
home, because I thought it would quict him, and he’d not 
think so much about his wife. But oh! I couldn’t bear it; the 
child was so good, so pretty, so innocent, so different from any 
thing I’d ever seen, I could not wonder her father loved her, 
and it drove me mad to see it; I was like a devil watching an 
angel, all envy; when she knelt by her little bed and prayed, 
I longed to kill her, and perhaps I should have done so but 
for her father. I burned her books, beat, and starved her ; 
struck Ned if he interfered, and at last hated him too. Still 
it might have ended there but for my mother; my heart was 
hard ‘enough without her prompting, but even J started when 
she whispered to give the girl to her, and she would soon 
make her worse than myself. Still I thought of her words ; 
and as I had determined to leave Pratt and marry a prize- 
fighter, who offered to make an honest woman of me, I 
couldn't bear the thoughts of his going back to Winny, and I 
knew if any thing happened to Mary ‘he need never shew his 
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face at home. As the devil would have it, he got a fever from 
drink, and whilst he was in the hospital I treated the girl 
worse than ever. My mother pretending to pity her, took her 
home. You have heard the rest; it’s too bad even for me to 
tell. Yet I was punished; the man I married robbed me, 
treated me worse than [ did der, was transported, and I re- 
turned here to —” 

* But what became of her? an where ull I find her 2” in- 
quired Kate eagerly. “I mind the moan poor Winny used to 
be afther making for her, an it’s for yersilf Pll be praying yet, 
Martha, an blissing ye too.” 

“Spare your prayers, girl, they’re useless to me; if there’s 
a hell, ve deserved it; 7/there’s a heaven, I shall never see it. 
But for Mary, she’s here, in this very house; a house, mark 
me, Where none ever prospered, where [ alone protect you, 
and which you cannot, shall not leave unless with her.” 

An what ull I do wid her? sure an I'd be quite agree- 
able; its nothink I’ve got for meesilf, but I'll share that 
same wid her, an welcome.” 

“7 have no money, not acoin,” said Martha bitterly ; “ but 
these,” she added, after a pause, disregarding the grimaces of 
the old woman, “are worth something, and they ought to be 
hers, as I stole them from her father.” So saying, she placed 
in Kate’s hand an old-fashioned pair of ear-rings, continuing 
ina hurried to.e, “Tl see you both clear of the court, and 
then you must shift for yourseives ; but hark! who is there ?” 

A low quick knock at the door occasioned the question, 
whilst Kate readily answered, “I suppose it’s the clargy 
come to prepare Jim, au it ud be a weight off me mind, for I'd 
be loath to have left the crathur, an he greeting in that way.” 
Martha advanced at once towards the door, as if for the pur- 
pose of opening it; but before the girl was aware of her inten- 
tion, turned the key, which chanced to be inside; when, having 
effectually secured herself from interruption, she seized Kate 
by the arm, and dragging her into a remote corner of the 
room, hoarsely whispered, ‘* Now, Kate Gearey, if you but 
breathe one syllable of what L’ve told you to any living being 
until you're free of this house, there are those within call, and 
you know it, who'll put a gag into your mouth, and that of the 
officious meddler, be he priest or parson, who is fool enough 
to run lis head into danger for the sake of such an old ricketty 
piece of lumber as that;” and she pointed contemptuously 
towards Casey, who had given no signs of having understood 
a word of the preceding scene. 

“I'll not spake at all, Martha dear; but don’t hurt a hair 
of the clargy’s head. Sure an if you did, it’s the curse ud be 
on you an yours for ever; I'll say nothink to vex you for,” 
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‘“*T care not for my: self; but though she,” pointing to the 
trembling old woman, “deserves the rope, I’d rather not fasten 
it myself round her throat ; some one else will do that soon 
enough, if she don’t mind ;” and with another of her forced 
laughs, she undid the fastening, and standing aside, allowed 
the intruder to enter. Mrs. Buckland and Martha breathed, 
however, more freely, when instead of the person they ex- 
pected, they discovered the visitor to be a girl. Closing the 
door, she walked without hesitation to the side of Jim Casey's 
apology for a bed, and raising her veil, discovered features 
which, though pale, evinced neither levis nor disgust ; in fact, 
her movements were marked by a self-possession which, not- 
withstanding her appearance and the richness of her dress and 
shawl, betokened her not altogether unfamiliar to such scenes, 
Yet it must be confessed the heart of Josephine Bradshawe 
beat somewhat hurriedly in her bosom; and despite her out- 
ward bearing, it needed all the charity which had prompted 
her to place herself in her present perilous position in order 
to uphold her rapidly sinking courage. Before addressing the 
seemingly inanimate object ‘at her feet, she glanced around, 
and was reassured on observing the younger and bolder-look- 
ing of the two women hang her head, writhing as it were 
beneath her steadfast gaze. Martha W arden, by one of those 
unaccountable freaks of the human heart, so impervious to 
shame that she would without a blush have trumpeted forth 
her misdeeds in a police-court, glorying in the very brand 
which separated her from her kind, now shrank humbled and 
abashed before one of her own sex; and although there was 
nothing of rebuke in that calm almost sorrowful face, without 
the interchange of a single word, each understood their rela- 
tive position: vice yielded an involuntary homage to virtue. 

**T fear he is not sensible,” exclaimed Miss Bradshawe, 
breaking a silence she herself felt irksome. Her question was 
answered by a loud joyous exclamation, and in another mo- 
ment Kate Gearey, laughing, crying, uttering disjointed sen- 
tences in Irish, was cowering at her feet. Her appearance 
seemed both to surprise and shock Josephine, and the re- 
proachful ‘* Kate!” which burst from her lips, whilst it chilled 
the very heart of the girl, did not escape the quick ear of 
Martha. As, confused and humbled, the former drew back, 
Martha whispered in her ear, with more kindness than she hed 
ever been known to assume, ‘‘ Bear it now, Kattie, for poor 
Mary’s sake.” 

“ Casey,” exclaimed Miss Bradshawe, kneeling by his side 
and taking his hand, ‘‘do younot knowme? Father Morgan 
has sent me to see you; why did you go away without letting 
us know 2?” 
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* Know you, miss? in coorse I do,” and the sufferer turning 
with difficulty, fixed his lack-lustre eyes on her face. ‘ An 
isn’t it the voice I heerde when me poor Norry died, an mee- 
silf was left in the world wid no one to comfort me barring the 
cat; an how can I Jook you in the face now?” Herea violent 
gush of tears impeded the utterance of the unfortunate man. 

“Shall we leave the room, madam?” inquired Martha 

respectfully, though with a elance towards Kate, as if to inti- 

mate she too must form one of the retiring party. ‘‘I would 
much prefer your remaining ;” and the tone in which these 
few words were uttered completed Josephine’s triumph over 
the strange wild being, who would now have hazarded her 
very existence rather than have allowed the most trifling in- 
sult to be offered to one who she felt confided in her pro- 
tection. 

* Miss Bradshawe,” interrupted Jim in a querulous tone, 
‘may the heavens be your bed for this! yer a glorious cra- 
thur, an the slave of the warld; but I promise you I'll niver 
let on to any, living or dead ayther, that you came to look 
afther me in this divil’s den.” 

* Do not think of me, Casey, but tell me at once why you 
left the Buildings ?” 

“Thin, miss, I was ould, an afther Norry died (it’s not so 
long ayther) I became lonesome ; [’d no one to do for me, an 
she picked me up, an tould me a lie, that she cum from my 
parts, and she niver in Ireland, good or bad ; howiver, she put 
her ‘cum hether’ on me, an brought me an the stall home. I 
was a dirthy ould man, becase of missing Norry; ; an not having 
the hands, I was could an hungry; an, giv the divil his due, 
she claned me and warmed me, an gave me the cup of hot 
tay, an thin I was sent out to look for lodgers; but glory be 
to His name, I tuk to the bed whin I found out what they 
were afther, an I think it’s in a dhrame I’ve been iver since.” 

“ But you must leave here, Casey ; you are very ill, per- 
haps dying; and you surely w ould not wish Father Morgan to 


b] 
find you in this place 2” 


“ Indeed, an I'd shake at the sight of his riverinee (God 
bless him !) like a dog in a wet sack; but does he know any 
thing about it?” 

“ He does, or I should not be here; they told him you 
were senseless, so I thought that perhaps you might recollect 
me on account of your poor wife.” 

* An that’s jist it, miss; an God bless you, come an sce 


9? 


me an — 
‘* No, I cannot, dare not come again; I am only here 
now to tell you you must quit this house at once.” 
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* An where will Igo? sure an I dareu’t face the Buildings 
now.” 

“ You must go to the infirmary,” said Miss Bradshawe de- 
cidedly ; ‘‘ the chair will be here this afternoon; there is no 
alternative.” 

** Ah, miss, don’t send me to the House; I'll niver die 
there in pace; what ull I do for the tay ?” 

“The brothers of St. Vincent of Paul will supply you 
with tea; but if you persist in remaining here, none of us can 
visit you.” 

“ He'll go, miss, he'll go,” exclaimed Kate eagerly, as she 
saw Josephine turn towards the door. 

“ God help us, it’s not ony of us has a liking to the House ; 
but the poor have no choice.’ 

** Poverty is preferable to sin,” said Miss Bradshawe 
sternly; ‘‘surely you yourself do not intend to remain 2” 

‘She does not, madam,” exclaimed Martha, advancing as 
she spoke; ‘* I will see her safe and harmless from this cursed 
house. Oh, if lL were as she now is;—but it is folly talking 
of what can never be.” 

* Did not even the Magdalene repent?” asked Josephine 
soothingly, holding out her hand as she spoke. 

“ Yes, ‘madem, but Magdalene was a Catholic, whatever 
they may call her; I am no scholar, but I have heard of her ;” 
and scizing Miss Brads shawe’s hand, she pressed it to her lips, 
turning hastily away to conceal the tear which glistened in 
her large dark eye, the most precious she had ever shed. As 
Josephine descended the stairs, she was startled by observing 
the divers doors cautiously opened, and bold reckless counte- 
nances hurriedly protruded, and as hurriedly withdrawn. There 
was, however, one amongst the number, fair and young, 
which, though unheeded at the moment, haunted her imagi- 
nation afterwards. Rapidly ascending the steps, she threaded 
her way through the street, though she scarcely ventured to 
look around until fairly beyond the vicinity of the Grove. 


CuapTrer XIV. Zhe Daptisin. 


THERE are few who do not remember Friday, Sept. 7th, 1849; 
the intense heat, the lowering sunless sky, the perfect absence 
of wind, when even the most timid, as they watched the lurid 
clouds in the horizon, which marked the setting of the veiled 
monarch, wished for a thunderstorm ‘* to clear the air.” 

People that day traversed the streets with sinking hearts and 
disturbed countenances, for they knew the atmospheric pres- 
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sure must fearfully augment a disorder they hoped had already 
reached its climax. But as the evening wore on, there arose 
a thick mist, obscuring the brilliancy of the gas-lamps, and 
causing the more cautious to hurry homewards, closing door 
and window to exclude the terror-inspiring visitant, who, 
however, more especially in the proximity of the riv er, W ould 
force his way into the very dwelling-houses, increasing the 
panic already prevailing to an unusual degree in a city the 
inhabitants of which, to use a common expression, “are not 
easily frightened.” The recent and fearfully sudden death of 
more than one eminent medical man had proved how the 
destroying angel laughed to scorn all that skill could do to 
arrest his progress. Yet there was one, and that no inconsi- 
derable portion of the popuiation of London, who, in defiance 
of precautionary measures, seemed to have forgotten the risk 
they ran by inhaling the poisonous vapour, in some pursuit of 
paramount importance. Although waxing late, the doors of 
the various Catholic places of w orship i in the metropoli s stood 
invitingly open, from the stately cathedral-like edifice to the 
humble building which could scarcely be called a chapel ; and 
although there was no public function going on, persons of 
every rank, sex, and age passed continually in and out, to 
the amusement, astonishment, and ofttimes contempt of the 
loiterers. 

In one of the prettiest of the West-end churches the scene 
was to the thinking mind unusually interesting, and could not 
fail to impress even those who differed from them in religious 
opinions with a sense of the strong devotional feeling that 
could thus induce individuals of every class to disregard ex- 
posure to the night-air, then considered so fatal, rather than 
fail to do honour to the great festival of which it was the vigil. 
The building of which I speak was in the Grecian’ sty ‘le, 
erected many years ago, large and irregular, having been added 
to gradually, as the spiritual wants of an increasing congrega- 
tion demanded greater space. At the time of which I write, 
though not any thing like what it now is, it gloried in a spa- 
cious sanctuary, and “such ample accommodation for its poorer 
children as few churches of even twice its size could boast ; in 
fact, a fair half of the edifice was appropriated to their use ; 
and as that portion contained three of the confessionals, it was 
now brilliantly illumined and densely crowded, leaving what 
was generally distinguished as “ the old chapel” (the farther 
aisle excepted) in shadow. ‘That aisle was not, however, un- 
tenanted ; a very fair proportion of the congregation lingered 
near a thick crimson curtain, anxiously waiting their turn to 
prepare for the merrow, the feast of the Nativity of Our 
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slessed Lady, when none of her children would willingly allow 
their morning salutation to proceed from a heart defiled by 
sin. Nor was the nave itself deserted; many who had just 
quitted, or were preparing to approach, the tribunal of penance, 
knelt in the softened and uncertain light, sufficiently subdued 
to render visible the rich tint of the sanctuary lamp suspended 
before the high altar. It was the banner which proclaimed 
that there the Holy of holies deigned to dwell, not proudly 
floating as the national standard “above the palace- arch of 
earthly potentates, but gently gleaming, whispering comfort, 
hope, and love to the bruised hearts who left their woes at 
that tabernacle’s foot, and departed with a peace surpassing 
that of earth. 

The hours passed by; one by one the worshippers had 
disappeared, until not more than half a dozen lingered in that 
spacious and now lonely pile; yet by the sanctuary rails, in 
the very centre of the altar, just in ‘the halo formed by the 
ruby beams of the lamp, knelt motionless and abstracted a 
slight female figure ; her hands were tightly compressed, her 
head bent forw ard, and but for the tears which fell thick and 
fast down her pale cheeks, she might have been mistaken for 
one of the chiselled figures which adorn the niches of those 
old cathedrals, so dear and yet so saddening to every Catholic 
heart. It was not until one of the attendants touched her on 
the shoulder, informing her that they were about to close the 
church, that she arose, ‘and drawing her veil closely around her 
agonised countenance, proceeded with a firm though swift step 
towards Grosvenor Square ; even during her short and rapid 
walk her lips continued to move, and as she approached the 
house which was to terminate her journey her whole frame 
shook so violently, as to render her gentle knock so tremulous 
as to be seareely audible. It was, however, instantaneously 
answered; and as Josephine cast a quick inquiring glance at 
the scared domestics who were con; eregated in the hall of Lord 
Lindore’s usually quiet and well- ordered mansion, it was evi- 
dent she was avoided by the most timid, as though there was 
some fearful contamination in her proximity. 

‘‘f am so glad you are returned, madam,” exclaimed the 
porter, with tears in his eyes; he was a grey-haired man, had 
grown old in the family’s service, remembered the birth of 
Josephine’s mother, and was therefore fondly attached to her 
child. ‘Iam so glad you are returned; Dr. Sumners has 

sent down to inquire after you two or three e times; perhaps 
you will go to him at once ?” 

“But Lady Lindore ? My uncle 2” 


‘They have locked the doors of my lady’s apartments, as her 
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screams oniy disturbed Lady Angela; Pauline has been taken 
to bed ill; my lord is in the library, and has asked for you 
repeatedly, though perhaps you would see Dr. Sumners first.” 

Consigning her cloak and bonnet to the care of one of the 
housemaids who chanced to be passing, and who appeared to 
receive the deposit rather unwillingly, throwing it from her 
the moment Miss Bradshawe was out of sight, the latter ra- 
pidly ascended the deserted staircase. As she passed the 
Countess’s apartments, she could distinctly hear the repeated 
and violent sobs of the fond, weak mother, mingled with a 
confused sound of voices; but she did not pause until she 
reached the door of Angela’s boudoir, which was divided from 
her bed-chamber by a dressing-room, now deserted by its pre- 
siding priestess, the alarmed Pauline. A sickening sensation 
stole over Josephine, as she feebly grasped the handle; nor 
had she recovered herself sufficiently to conceal her anxiety 
until she stood in the presence of Dr. Sumners and two other 
physicians who had been called in. ‘They were the first in 
the profession, of undoubted skill and deserved reputation, 
yet their countenances were perturbed; they were evidently 
divided between themselves; and as each held a separate theory 
regarding the disease in question, it was probable the patient 
would derive little benefit from the consultation. Dr. Sum- 
ners himself was rapidly pacing the apartment, and turning 
hastily round, addressed Miss Bradshawe in a voice hoarse with 
emotion : 

“It is really too bad, child; where can you have been ? 
in a house, too, where every one seems to have taken leave of 
their senses. You're not afraid of the cholera, I suppose ?” 

“Afraid? no. But surely, Dr. Sumners— Angela? —it 
appeared but a slight attack ?” 

Slight, eh? What do you think, Melton ?” and an enor- 
mous pinch of snuff was imbibed as an apology for the tears 
which suffused the eyes of the abrupt though kind-hearted 
old man. 

“ Really can’t hazard an opinion, Doctor,” answered the 
person addressed, a tall, thin, mild-spoken individual, who 
owed his present attendance more to the patronage of Lady 
Lindore than from any opinion entertained by his companions 
of his ability. ‘* Would be exceedingly presumptuous to do 
so. Life is uncertain—very.” And he gazed intently at his 
watch, an invariable custom whenever he felt himself puzzled 
by being called upon for a decisive answer. “ Yet, if I might 
venture—case of collapse—painful position—sympathise with 
the Countess —very precarious— yet hope for 

“ Not a bit of it,” interrupted a rough old man, one of the 
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oracles of his profession; ‘ not a shadow of a chance —can’t 
live six hours—no use deceiving you.” 

“ Rut this drow siness, Sir Edward? it has been regarded 
as a favourable symptom.” 

“Too far gone, I tell you, Dr. Sumners; the child will 
sink in it; not much more to suffer though, if you don’t dis- 
turb her; but hope’ fPsha! sir, I tell you there’s none.” 

‘Well, then, Josephine,” said Dr. Sumners testily, wall | 
must trust you; never was in such a confounded house in my 
life — women frichtened to death.” 

Not caring to remind the vexed old man that he ought to 
be pretty we 1 conversant with a house the inmates of which 
he had attended for twenty years, Miss Bradshawe, who knew 
his ways, remained in an attitude of fixed attention; and, after 
a pause, he continued, 

“ Sent for a nurse—makes Angela restless— you must go 
and sit by her; you’re used to it, | know, my dear, and are not 
quite so full of affectation as the rest of them. Dr. Melton 
will attend the Countess; for me, I shan’t stir to-night, and 
my little pet in danger.” 

Dr. Melton, not fecling any particular relish for his present 
position, pulled out his w atch, as if to take it into his confi- 
dence; and with a bow to his colleagues, and another to Miss 
Bradshawe, hastily quitted the room, Lady Lindore having in 
the meanwhile worked herself into such a state of excitement 
as really to stand in need of his assistance. 

** Melton is a contagionist,” said Sir Edward Armstrong 
sneeringly; then with an abrupt nod towards Josephine, looked 
inquiringly towards Dr. Sumuers. 

“Oh, she is fearless enough to take the situation of nurse 
at a cholera-hospital, if she was wanted, and knows pretty 
well what she’s about too. Your cousin is tranquil now; the 
longer she remains so the better; should the spasms return, 
send for me directly.” 

With a look of relief, which seemed to Dr. Sumners 
rather ill-timed, Miss Bradshawe proceeded into the sick- 
room; and he exclaimed, as she closed the door behind her, 

** There’s certainly something odd about that girl; one 
would think she was going to a wedding instead of running 
herself into danger; she never seems to fear death; it’s very 
strange.” 

“‘ She is not simple enough to believe in contagion,” said 
Sir Edward approvingly. ‘ Good-night, Dr. Sumners, I have 
yet to complete my rounds.” 

« And you really entertain no hopes?” inquired his col- 
league anxiously. 
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‘None whatever;” and after a cordial grasp of the hand, 
the great man departed; and the doctor, settling himself in an 
easy-chair, soon yielded to the fatigue engendered by a long 
and anxious watch, and all the more readily as he knew him- 
self to be within call. 

As Josephine passed through the dressing-room, every 
thing reminded her of Angela; the flowers she had placed 
there were still fresh and beautiful; the bouquet she had 
worn, the pearls which had encircled her neck, the very dress 
in which, not twelve hours before, she had been the admired 
of all beholders, were scattered about in every direction, prov- 
ing the suddenness of the attack, and the consequent con- 
fusion which had prevailed. A pang pierced her heart as she 
thought of her uncle, and what he must suffer at the prospect 
of losing his darling in the very flower of her age, the zenith of 
her loveliness; she longed to fly to his side, to whisper words 
of consolation into his ear; but no! it must not be, the op- 
portunity she had so ardently prayed for was hers, and by a 
most blessed unexpected chance the soul of Angela might 
yet, through her instrumentality, be saved. 

She pressed rapidly forward, and after a few whispered 
words with the nurse, who was seated near the open window, 
the latter gladly withdrew into the dressing-room, and Miss 
Bradshawe fearlessly approached the bed. Gently withdraw- 
ing the muslin curtains, she gazed anxiously and wistfully on 
that-young still face,—so still, so motionless, that but for ler 
experience in similar cases she would have imagined the 
spirit had already passed away. Never, in the hours of tri- 
umphant mirth or youthful folly, had Angela Malvern ap- 
peared so lovely, as, by the subdued light of the screened 
lamp, she lay extended in the deep stupor of exhaustion. 
Her dark locks unbound, dishevelled by the violence of her 
paroxysms, had strayed in rich profusion over the snowy pil- 
low, rendering the bloodless cheek more marble-like by the 
force of contrast; but as Josephine tenderly removed the 
clossy tresses from the brow of the beautiful girl, she shud- 
deringly observed the blue tinge on the lips and the darkened 
hue of the nails of the little hand, which felt so cold and 
clammy in her own feverish grasp; the pulse too, its beatings 
scarcely responded to her eager pressure; her worst fears were 
verified; she knew that ere the dawn of the next day there 
would be mourning in Lord Lindore’s house, sorrow round 
his hearth, and his favourite child would be numbered with 
those who had been. Yet she did not despair; long and fer- 
vently had she petitioned for the preservation of that soul so 
pure, so innocent, that soul into which she herself had in- 
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stilled the first seeds of Catholicity; and she felt that her pe- 
tition would not be denied, for that there was one in heaven 
who prayed with and for her. Still, no language can do jus- 
tice to the intense anxiety with which she watched each faint 
breath from those closed lips,—so faint, she trembled lest each 
should be the last,—nor the almost rapturous feeling which 
took possession of her heart, when the girl unclosing her 
heavy eyes, fixed them on her face and faintly murmured 
* Josephine!” ‘To throw herself on her knees, so as to bring 
her head on a level with that of the sufferer, and gently in- 
quire what she could do for her, was the work of a moment; 
and when by signs Angela gave her to understand the burn- 
ing thirst which consumed her, that experience which had so 
often formed the jest of happier hours stood her in good 
stead. Hastily selecting an effervescing draught from amongst 
the refreshments with which a small table was covered, she 
raised the drooping head on her arm, and without assistance, 
though scarcely equal to the dead weight, held the glass to 
her lips. It evidently refreshed the sufferer much, for she did 
not relinquish it until the last drop was drained; then sinking 
back on the pillow, she feebly articulated, as though in an- 
swer to her cousin’s hopeful glance, 

* Josephine, do not deceive yourself, I am dying.” 

** My sweet Angela,’—but it was in vain; Miss Bradshawe’s 
firmness completely deserted her; forgetful of all she had to 
say, the important duty she had to perform, she buried her 
face in the coverlet and sobbed aloud; her fair hair mingling 
with the auburn curls, and her warm breath playing on the 
cold cheek of the sufferer, to whom it seemed to impart a 
momentary life. With an incredible effort Angela contrived to 
raise her hand, allowing it to fall heavily on the bent head of 
her cousin; this action effectually roused the latter, and with 
a hurry proportionable to the value of the few moments which 
might still remain, she exclaimed, ** My own Angela! do you 
remember what we have so often spoken of, and —” 

“ T know what you would say, Josephine. I remembered 
it all, when you thought me asleep. I did so wish for you— 
and then to find you here. But go to papa—be very gentle 
to him,—tell him not to fret,—that—I must die,—and—I 
have never been properly baptised,—he will not be angry now ; 
but say I must become a Catholic.” 

Not waiting a second bidding, Miss Bradshawe summoned 
the nurse, and without passing through the suite of rooms by 
which she had entered, gained the landing by a door com- 
municating directly with the sleeping apartment, and with the 
speed of an arrow flew down the staircase, crossed the spacious 
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hall, and entering the library pale, breathless, and agitated, 
her dress and hair disordered from the recent embrace of his 
daughter, stood before her uncle. 

‘Good God, Josephine! O Norville, my child is dead ;” 
and he turned towards his companion, whom at first she had 
not perceived, and even then did not regard. 

“Not dead! not yet dead!” and she clung to him weep- 
ing, trembling, unable to support herself. The Earl was 
moved; softened by his own grief, he passed his arm round 
her, and pressing her closely to his heart, inquired as he did 
so, ‘* Yet, my Josephine, surely there is hope ?” 

Here was another of Josephine’s late so frequent trials. 
For six long years had the barrier remained between them, 
a barrier placed there by one she had loved with more than a 
child’s affection ; and now, when forgetting pride and prejudice, 
he himself had removed it, to be obliged to re-erect it with 
more than adamantine firmness. Still there was no time for 
hesitation; raising her eyes timidly to his face, she exclaimed, 
“T fear not. Angela herself bade me tell you she was dying, 
and” — 

“ Dying, and I loiter here! My child! my darling! and 
so suddenly too. Where is Dr. Sumners? has not Sir Edward 
Armstrong been sent for ?” 

“ Every thing has been attended to, dearest uncle; and 
Angela herself, convinced that nothing can be done for her 
young life, bids me implore you not now to deny her where- 
with to save her soul.” 

“ Her soul? What mummery is this, Josephine?” and 
he released his hold so suddenly, that Miss Bradshawe must 
have fallen but for the heavy frame of a carved screen, against 
which she tottered. ‘‘ You have not been disturbing her mind 
with your fanatical notions, or torturing her weakened imagina- 
tion with the absurd chimeras of your idolatrous creed ?” 

‘There is no time for discussion, Lord Lindore,” said his 
niece firmly. ‘* Angela is dying; her hours, her very moments 
are numbered; leng convinced of the truths of the Catholic 
religion, she eagerly desires to embrace it. Can you, will you 
refuse her ?” 

“What, allow a Popish priest, an emissary of Rome, to 
enter my house? to stand deliberately by and permit the 
spiritual perversion of my child? to see that innocent mind 
torn now by contending doubts? to allow the fluctuations, the 
weakness of disease, to be played upon, tortured? And for 
what? to have it bruited abroad that the Lady Angela Mal- 
vern, the only daughter of the zealous anti-Catholic Earl of 
Lindore, was received into the bosom of the Catholic Church.” 

VOL. X. R 
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There was a passion in her uncle’s tone, a wildness in his 
eye, that made Miss Bradshawe tremble for his reason; but 
when she thought of the dying Angela, her uncertain baptism, 
and how she now probably wondered at her protracted ab- 
sence, her excitement became so great that, darting forward, 
only intent on carrying her point, she threw herself at Lord 
Norville’s feet, who had remained an astonished though not an 
unmoved spectator of the scene, and bursting into an agony of 
tears, exclaimed, * Lord Norville! Edgar “Wellborne ! hear 
me; plead for me, for her; let him not thus peril the immortal 
soul of his innocent dat ichter, by allowing her to appear before 
her Maker perhaps unbaptised. Let him drive me from his 
roof, from his presence for ever; I would suffer that, nay 
more, death itself, so he hearken now. Believe me, ’tis not 
the conversion of Lord Lindore’s daughter, but the salvation 
of Angela Malvern which I seek.” 

“© Nay, Josephine, be calm,” said Lord Norville, in a broken 
voice, raising her from the ground, and endeavouring to place 
her in a chair. ‘* Your cousin has been baptised, and you 
know it would be sacrilege to repeat the sacrament.” 

** But we cannot trust a Protestant baptism; has not even 
my uncle often remarked on the careless manner in which 
ministers administer this most sacred of rites, as if it were a 
mere ceremony, to be performed or omitted at pleasure? And 
was it not those very expressions which awakened the first 
doubt in Angela’s mind ?” 

© And which,” said Lord Lindore, *‘ you so dishonourably 
improved, with an eye to the future aggrandisement of a Church 
of which you are so worthy a member.” 

““ Nonsense, my lord! You are now, indeed, unjust,” said 
Lord Norville angrily, and nettled by this attack on Josephine. 
What aggrandisement can a Church, as ancient, as firmly esta- 
blished, as, to say the truth, the Catholic really is, derive from 
the conversion of a dying girl scarce past her childhood ? 
Think better of it, my dear friend, whatever your private 
opinions may or ought to be, by conceding to her request. 
You have it in your power to soothe the death-bed of your 
expiring darling; do you, dare you hesitate? Believe me, Lord 
Lindore, if you persist in this refusal, when Angela’s place 
is vacant, when her smile no longer gladdens you, you will 
remember your present firmness only, to your own misery; 
and should you ever become convinced of the truths of that 
creed you now despise, what will, what must be your remorse, 
your deep undying remorse, at having refused !” 

thould I ever become convinced? Is it not enough to 
iose my child, without the added misery of her apostacy ? 
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And you, Edgar Wellborne, son of my oldest friend, it is not 
possible that you too can become a renegade ?” 

“T am no renegade; yet would I cheerfully, with your 
consent, summon a priest to your daughter’s bed of death. 
You remember how ambiguous was Dr. Selweod’s reply, when 
you expressed a wish for him to visit her; he fears contagion.” 

Somewhat shaken by this address, the Earl was about to 
answer, when a loud shriek in the direction of Lady Angela’s 
room was followed by the sound of footsteps, as of persons 
hurrying to and fro; in another moment one of the housemaids, 
abruptly throwing open the door, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Miss Brad- 
shawe! Oh, my lord! it’s all over! Lady Angela’s gone. 
Dr. Sumners told me to call you. But who'll face my lady? 
I’m sure I daren’t.” 

“O my God, forgive me! forgive and strengthen me,” 
sroaned the bereaved father, as overpowered with agony and 
remorse he endeavoured to stagger towards the door. Jose- 
phine, more active, was about to pass him, when turning back, 
as by a sudden revulsion of thought, she laid her hand on Lord 
Norville’s arm, and hurriedly whispered, 

‘She is not, she cannot be dead; if you yourself would 
find mercy in your last hour, go for a priest.” 

“* But where can I find one? and will he come at this 
unseasonable hour ?” 

“Will he come? go to Hill Street and bring one of the 
priests from there; they wil! not hesitate a moment, and it is 
close at hand.” 

Lord Norville instantly obeyed, for he felt that at such a 
moment it would be sinful to delay. 

When Josephine had quitted her cousin’s apartment, the 
nurse had been the sole attendant on the suffering girl, and 
the silvery light of the single lamp had been so arranged, that 
not even a stray beam could reach the bed where she lay. 
On her return, she found it filled by such of the female do- 
mestics as had surmounted their dread of cholera; even Pau- 
line, in her robe de chambre, had left her “couch” to say “von 
leetle adieu to her goot young lady ;” whilst, to crown all, 
the Countess herself was supported in a large arm-chair, weep- 
ing hysterically, and ever and anon muttering something con- 
cerning the danger of ices, which no one, Dr. Melton ex- 
cepted, gave themselves the trouble to understand; but he, 
watch in hand, felt it quite a professional duty to give an 
affirmative answer to whatever she might advance, since her 
complaint was one likely to be augmented by contradiction, 
Now as each and all of the spectators, for such they may 
properly be called, had armed themselves with the nearest 
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candle, previous to answering the housemaid’s warning scream, 
innumerable wax-lights flared in every direction, 1 sncres ising’ 
the temperature in a fearful degree, and arousing the ire of 
the tortured Dr. Sumners, whose surly “Take away those 
cursed lights!” was only obeyed by their being remov ed from 
one place to another. And where, during all this confusion, 
was the Earl? crouching on the ground “by the side of his 
expiring child. For, as Josephine had surmised, the awful 
change had not yet taken place; a deeper fit of ‘exhaustion 
than usual had been mistaken by Mrs. Mar garet for the event, 
on the strength of which she felt herself justified i in alarming 
the household, becoming for the time quite a person of im- 
portance, ‘ even,” as she afterwards observed, ‘ making that 
disagreeable Mr. Adams prick up his ears, though at other 
times he’d snub her for chattering like any thing. ol 

As Miss Bradshawe made her way through a “throng whose 
principal occupation appeared to be impeding each other's 
movements, there was something in the scene which reminded 
her of one that, notwithstanding her then early age, had never 
died away from her mind, her mother’s death-bed; the half- 
raised form of the young Angela, the wan yet beautiful face 
shrouded by the long rich curls; her uncle’s prostrate form, 
in both cases repenting when it was too late, completed the 
illusion, and something like indignant reproach flashed from 
her eyes as they encountered his. The glance, by one of 
those invisible sympathies for which there is no accounting, 
recalled the same train of ideas to a mind already sufficiently 
tortured. 

‘Josephine! oh, forgive me! Angela, my darling! only 
speak to me once, once more;”’ and the proud Karl literally 
grovelled on the earth, writhing like a worm in his agony, and 
regardless of the presence of his metlals, groaned aloud. 

“Papa! dear papa!” gasped the dying eirl; but where 
is Josephine ?” 

‘** Here, dearest,” and her cousin twined her arms around 
her: ‘* you are better now ?” 

“ No—did you ask him ¢—did you tell him ?—he would 
not be angry with me now.” 

Lord ‘Lindore bent his head, as he encountered the fixed 
upbraiding gaze of Josephine. Oh, that last half-hour! could 
all his wealth, his titles, his dearly-prized character for con- 
sistency, have won that one half-hour back again, they would 
have been willingly, thankfully given ; how valueless was 
pride and the most cherished prejudice, when compared with 
the power of bestowing one last moment’s happiness on his 
idolised child! Was it yet too late ? he glanced wistfully at 
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Dr. Sumners; the latter shook his head, resorted to his snuff- 
box, glanced uneasily towards the mother, and allowed his 
eyes to rest on the face of Josephine, with an cxpression 
which she at least did not misunderstand, Quick as thought, 
she tenderly replaced her cousin’s head upon the pile of cush- 
ions, flew to a table, and in a moment was again by her side, 
holding in her hand a goblet filled with water. Slightly ele- 
vating “the pillow with one hand, before any one was aware of 
her intention, she bathed the fair brow with the regenerating 
waters, pronouncing at the same time those conditional wor ds, 
which at least insured the reception of that first and most im- 
aera secrament. Though her uncle had watched her in- 
tently, he appeared to want either power or will to oppose 
her ; he eveu mechanically stretched out his hand for the 
empty glass, whilst Miss Bradshawe, with a sickening fear 
lest she might have been after all too late, bent with pallid 
countenaice and sirained car to catch the faintest breath. 

Papa !—Josephine — mamma!” was murmured so faintly 
that the voice did not reach the Countess; her cousin felt the 
arin tighten round her neck, the weight grow heavier, the lips 
so near her own were cold and still ; the eraceful head fell 
back. Lady Angela Malvern was dead! Without a sign, a 
tear, a sound, did Miss Bradshawe gaze for one brief moment 
on that calm sweet face, and then fatigue, sorrow, and anxiety 
did thetr work; she swayed uuste adily for a second, strove to 
gaze again, and then sank fainting by her side, At that mo- 
ment the door hurriedly opened, and Lord Norville entered 
the apartment, followed by a priest. 





THE HYMNS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


WeE propose in the following pages to collect together a few 
interesting fragments of inform: ition re: garding the dates, au- 
thors, metre, and general spirit of the principal | hymns that are 
used by the Church. These hyinns may be erouped into two 
classes, the hymns of the Missal and those of the Breviary. 
Photius somewhere remarks, that 2 hymn is so called guasi 
UTOmVHGLS, i.e. a Commemoration of something past; and 
though this observation is absurd enough considered as an 
etymological conjecture, yet it furnishes a to, ‘erably happy clue 
to the scope and spirit of the hymns of the Catholie Church. 
Those hymns which are use ‘d by the Church in the Mass 
are properly called sequences oY proses ¢ scquences, it is said, 
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because the gospel followed them; proses, because though 
written in a species of rhythm, they are not confined to metre. 
Proses are gencrally supposed to have been originated by 
Notker, abbot of St. Gall’s, in the year 880; and in them 
we trace the first beginning of the rhyme which distinguishes 
the modern from the ancient classic poetry. The Roman 
Missal has but five sequences or liturgical hymns, properly 
so called: the “ Dies ir” for Masses of the Dead; the “ Lauda 
Sion,” for Corpus Christi; the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” for the Feast of 
the Sorrows of the B. V. Mary; the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus,” 
for Whit-Sunday; and the “ Victimze Paschali,” for Easter-tide. 
Three other hymns, though not sequences, must be classed 
amoung the Missal hymns, aud may be termed quasi-liturgical: 
they are the “ Gloria, laus, et honor,” sung in the Palm- 
Sunday procession; the * Pange lingua gloriosi,” sung during 
the kissing of the cross on Good Friday; and the  Vexilla 
Regis prodeunt,” sung when the Blessed Sacrament is removed 
from the sepulchre for the Mass of the Pre-sanctified. 

The Breviary hymns may be classed into the common and 
proper. But before proceeding to consider these two classes 
of hymns separately, we will say a few words about the writers 
of the Church hymns, which are the accumulated growth of 
every age, from the fourth century down to modern times; 
the work of various authors, from St. Ambrose and St. Jerome 
down to the Roman academicians of the seventeenth century ; 
the expression of every subject, be it history, biography, doc- 
trine, piety, asceticism, spirituality, or theology; the repre- 
sentative of every variety of metre, from that of Horace to 
the quaint rhythm of medievalism; and the embodiment of 
every species of Latinity, from the purity of Prudentius to the 
formalism of St. Thomas. Their authors may be divided into 
writers of metrical and writers of rhythmical hymns, the com- 
mencement of the seventh century being the dividing point. 
St. Ambrose, Prudentius, Sedulius, and St. Gregory are among 
the well-known authors of the first period. It is certain that 
St. Ambrose (340-597) wrote two, probably even five, of the 
hymns of the Church. His masterpiece is the hymn ‘ Veni 
Redemptor gentium ;” and the other which is universally as- 
signed to him is the “ A%terna Christi munera,” the matins 
hymn for the Common of Apostles. The other three, about 
which there is more question, are those that are used at tierce, 
sext, and none: *f Rerum Deus tenax vigor,” “ Rector potens 
verax Deus,” and ‘f Nunc sancte nobis Spiritus.” St. Aus- 
tin, St. Isidore, St. Bede, and others ascribe to him the com- 
position of twelve hymns. It is a peculiarity of this writer 
that he is always careful that the sense should conclude with 
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the end of each fourth line, in order that the verses may be 
sung alternately by two choirs. 

Prudentius [c. 348-410] was a Spaniard, and the prince 
of early Christian poets. Only one of his hymns, however, is 
in constant use in the Church, the ‘ Salvete flores maityrum,” 
at lauds on the feast of Holy Innocents. 

Sedulius [about a.p. 460] was a British poet, born in Scot- 
land. He composed two hymns, or rather one, for the second 
should be considered only as the continuation of the first: ‘A 
solis ortus cardine,” used at lauds on Christmas-day; and 
* Crudelis Herodes Deum,” used on the Epiphany at Vespers. 
The hymn * Sanctorum meritis inclyta gaudia,” used in the 
Vespers of Many Martyrs, and one of the few hymns in a 
classic metre, is of doubtful authorship. We only know that 
it was composed before the time of St. Gregory the Great. 

St. Gregory the Great [540-604] coinposed several hymns ; 
amongst others, the ‘ Audi benigne Conditor,” the proper 
hymn tor Vespers in Lent. 

The second period of Church hymnology commences with 
the seventh century. Rhyme now became not a mere orna- 
ment, as it had hitherto been, but almost an essential element 
in their composition. Venantius Fortunatus [|  -609], an 
Italian, and Bishop of Poictiers, heralded in this new school. 
He has immortalised himself by composing the “ Vexilla Regis 
prodeunt.” Another of his hymns, divided into two parts, 1s 
the “ Pange lingua gloriosi lauream certaminis,” used for 
matins on Passion Sunday. He also composed many poems 
in honour of several saints. 

Charlemagne [742-514], the soldier-scholar, has the credit 
of the composition of the * Veni Creator Spiritus,” used in the 
Vespers for Whit-Sundav. 

St. Rabanus Maurus[ — -856], Archbishop of Mentz, is 
the author of the “ Tibi Christe splendor Patris,” used on the 
Vespers of St. Raphael. 

St. Bernard [1091-1155] composed that lovely hymn the 
* Jesu dulcis memoria,” used in the Vespers of the feast of 
the Holy Name, and so well known by its popular translation 
in all our prayer-books. 

St. Thomas [1226-1274] composed the ‘ Pange lingua 
gloriosi Corporis mysterium,” the “ Lauda Sion Salvatorem,” 
and others. 

We will now proceed to consider the sequences and chief 
hymns separately, merely premising that sequences are dis- 
tinguished from hymns, Ist, by their being used in the Mass, 
and when used, by coming between the Epistle and Gospel ; 
2d, by the freedom and irregularity of their versification ; od, 
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by their irregular rhythm and the constant use of double 
rhymes. Formerly, these sequences were very common in 
the various Missals; and in the Dominican Missals, and others 
of various religious orders, they are so still. The Sarum 
Missal was full of them. In the Roman, however, but five 
have been retained. Mr. Neale, in a lecture lately published 
on hymnology, divides the sequences into two sorts: the Not- 
kerian, after St. Notker, their introducer ; and the Victorine, 
after Adam of St. Victor. The “ Victime paschali” is an 
instance of the first kind, and the *‘ Dies ire, dies illa,” of the 
second. ‘The ‘ Dies ira”’ claims our first notice. There seems 
to be little doubt that it was composed by ‘Thomas Celanus, a 
Franciscan, who was the friend and disciple of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Anyhow, it is certain that it is of Italian origin, and 
dates back to the middle of the thirteenth century, and it has 
been justly pronounced the masterpiece of sacred poetry. 
The admirers of the wonders of art flock annually in vast 
crowds to the Sixtine chapel at Rome, to gaze on the Last 
Judgment of Michael Angelo; but in every country of the 
world one may, without going from home, be lost in admira- 
tion aud turn pale with “fear, in contemplating a far greater 
work, a composition of still more marvellous character and 
power, the “ Dies ire.” The height of the sublime and beau- 
tiful “a been here realised by a peor unknown friar, in whom 
Catholic faith and piety have combined to accomplish what no 
mere poctical genius could ever have effected. Its metre is 
the triple rhyme, and its opening verse is merely a — 
from the Scripture, ‘ Dies iree, dies illa,” &c. (Soph. i. 15). 
Almost every language has its version of this incomparable 
prose. ‘There are no less than seventy or eighty German 
versions extant. The English Catholic translations are : Ist, 
the one that is given in the Knglish Missal, beginning, 
‘¢ The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 
As David and the sybils say,’’ &c. 
and 2d, Mr. Caswall’s version, which renders it very beau- 
tifully, but a little less literally : 
‘* Nigher still, and still more nigh, 


Draws the day of prophecy, 
Doom'd to melt the earth and sky,’’ &c. 


There are also some Protestant translations of this same hymn, 
of which the best are those by Mr. Williams and the author 
of the Hymnal noted. 

The “ Lauda Sion Salvatorem” claims our next attention. 
It was composed by St. Thomas. In the grand painting in 
the church of St. Dominick at Bologna, St. Thomas is repre- 
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sented writing this hymn from the dictation of angels, whose 
beaming countenances are reflected in his looks. It is to be 
rearetted that this should have been paraphrased rather than 
translated in the English Missal, and that too in a metre by 
no means In sienna with the original. My. Caswall’s trans- 
lation partakes, we think, much more of the spirit of the Latin 
prose : 
‘* Sion, lift thy voice and sing, 
Praise thy Saviour and thy King ; 
Praise with hymns thy Shepherd true : 
Strive thy best to praise Him well, 
Yet doth He all praise excel; 
None can ever reach his due.”’ 

The third sequence is the “ Stabat Mater dolorosa,” secoud 
to none save the “Dies ire ;” and this too is ascribed to a Fran- 
ciscan friar of the fourteenth century, named Jacoponus. It 
brings the Mother of sadness before our eyes as if with the 
pencil of Raphael. In reading ‘t, to use its own words, “ quis 
est homo qui non fleret ?” Mr. Caswall’s version very cleverly 
retains the versification and much of the feeling of the in- 
comparable original: 


** At the cross her station keeping, 
Stood the mournful Mother weeping, 
Close to Jesus to the last : 
Through her heart, his sorrow sharing, 
All his bitter anguish bearing, 
Now at length the sword had pass’d,’’ &c. 

The sequence ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus” is attributed to 
Hermann by some, by others to Pope Innocent III. It is 
an extremely difficult hyinn to translate well; Mar. Caswail, 
however, has succeeded wonderfully in rendering with minute 
fidelity every thought and word in very easy and graceful ver- 
sification. 

The fifth sequence is the ** Victima paschali laudes,” &c. 
of Kaster. This song of triumph is lively and rapid; first 
relating the great combat, then calling on us to rejoice in its 
Issuc, then apostrophising Mary Maedalen as a Witness, and 
finally making an act of faith and prayer to the victorious 
Christ. “If that,” adds a French critic, ‘be not the genius 
of lyric poetry, I know not what is. 

Of the three hymns which are not sequences nor yet Bre- 
viary hymns, but still used by the Church in her altar services, 
and which we have therefore called quasi-liturgical, the first 
is the “ Gloria, laus, et honor,” sung in the procession of 
Palm-Sunday. The origin of this hymn i is thus related. Theo- 
dulph, Bishop of Orleans (who died in 821), had been falsely 
accused and imprisoned by the Emperor Lewis, son of Charle- 
magne, in a tower at Angers. On Palm-Sunday the proces- 
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sion passed by this prison, and the Bishop opening his case- 
ment, entoned these verses, which were of his own composition. 
The Emperor, who was present, was so pleased with them, 
that he ordered him to be released and restored to his see; 
and from that day these verses have been always sung in the 
procession. 

The second of these quasi- -liturgical hymns is the * Pange 
lingua gloriosi, lauream certaminis,” &¢., sung during the ado- 

ration of the cross on Good Friday. Venantius Fortunatus was 
its author. It is the first instance of a hymn in the triple 
trochaic verses (though in this case without rhyme), the no- 
blest Latin measure. Always ranking as a very popular hymn, 
its first line was borrowed for the commencement of others, 
e.g. St. Thomas’s hymn, ‘‘ Pange lingua gloriosi Corporis 
mysterium,” &c. 

The ‘* Vexilla Regis prodeunt” is the third of these hymns, 
and is sung also on Good Frid ay, whilst the procession returns 
from the sepulchre with the host for the Mass of the Pre-sanc- 
tified. No other hymns are now to be found in the Roman 
Missal; but formerly, as we have already said, there were 
many athens. as may - secn in the Sarum Missal, the Paris 
Missal, the Cluniac “Missal, &c. &e. From the last- mentioned 
source, by way of illustration, we will give an old interesting 
prose in honour of the Blessed Vi irgin Mary : 


‘¢ O quam sancta ! 
Quam serena ! 
Quam benigna! 
Quam amena 
Esse Virgo creditur ! 
Per quam servitus finitur, 
Porta coeli aperitur, 
Et libertas redditur. 


O castitatis lilium, 

Tuum precare filium, 

Qui salus es humilium, 
Ne nos pro nostro vitio 
In flebili judicio 

Subjiciat supplicio : 

Sed nos tua sancta prece, 
Mundans a peccati face, 
Collocet* in lucis domo ; 
Amen dicat omnis homo.”’ 


It would occupy too much time and space to enter upon 
the consideration of the authors and dates of the various Bre- 
viary hymns; but it may be well to add a few wor ds concern- 
ing their metre. Every one knows that the usual metre for 
the hymns of the Church was the “iambic dimeter,” or long 
metre. Many, however, may not be aware that by far the 


* This must be pronounced in reading ‘ collocet,’ a false quantity. 
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greater part of the old hymns in this metre were written in 
rhyme, assonant or consonant. Such was the rule of the 
Church formerly. It should also be noted that all long-metre 
hymns are divisible into two classes—those which rhy me co- 
pt and those which rhyme alternately: e.g. an iambic 
dimeter rhyming co-ordinately : 


‘* Deus tuorum militum 
Sors et corona premium 
Laudes canentes martyris 
Absolve nexu criminis.”’ 


An iambic dimeter rhyming alternately : 


‘* Lauda, mater ecclesia, 
Lauda Christe clementiam, 
Qui septem purgat vitia 
Per septiformem gratiam.”’ 

If, it may naturally be asked, most of the original Breviary 
hymns were written in this metre, how does it happen that so 
many, as we now find them, are in different metre? The 
answer to the question consists in the fact, that the Church 
hymns underwent a revision in the time of Urban VILL. [1623]. 
His biographer says of him, “ Hy mnos ecclesiasticos ad meli- 
orem formam metricam reduxit.” But this is a question of 
taste; what is certain is, the old Church hymus were then re- 
modelled according to the classical taste of the day, and they 
were—most unfortunately, we must be allowed to think— 
made to pass through a classical ordeal, which the Church had 
originally deliberately neglected. Hence, in comparing the 
old hymns with the Urban alterations, we often find a wide 
difference between the two. As an example, let us refer to an 
ante-Urban Breviary, and compare its * ‘libi Christe splendor 
Patris” with the “ Te splendor et virtus Patris” of the 
modern Breviary. Alcaics, &c. were introduced at the time 
of the revision spoken of. The old hymns only knew two 
classical metres; the sapphic, and the trimetre choriambic, 
the “Quis desiderio sit pudor” of Horace. [To be strictly 
correct, we must allow that there was ove hexameter, “ Alma 
chorus ;” ove tetrameter, ‘* O quam glorifica ;” and one iambic 
trimeter, for the feasts of apostles: but these are exceptional, 
and not worth speaking of.| And even in these two measures 
the Church flung away the restrictions of classical rhythm ; for 
a sapphic verse, “if accented metrically, should read thus: 


/ 


but if accented as usually read, and as the old Church poets 
accented them, the rhythm is ~’ - - -) - - - = - + -: @.9- 


‘¢ [ste conféssor Démini coléntes.’”’ 
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The other classical metre has its representative in the hymn 
for Vespers of Many Martyrs: 
‘¢ Sanctorum meritis inclyta gaudia.”’ 


The Urban revision, however, in numberless instances dropped 
the rhyme of the iambic dime ‘ters; though, as we have already 
stated, the greater part of the old hymns in this metre were 
written in rhy me, assonant or consonant: e.g. our Breviary 
has 
** Qui demonis ne fraudibus 

Periret orbis, impetu 

Amoris actus, languidi 

Mundi medela factus es ;”’ 


Where the old hymn, in very good rhyme, had it thus: 
‘¢ Qui condolens interitu 
Mortis perire seculum 


Salvasti mundum languidum 
Donans reis remedium.”’ 


We will not, however , pursue these details any further; for 
we have no intention of cany assing the relative merits of the 
old hymns and the Urban classical revision of them, but 
simply to call attention to the principal facts in their history. 
For as day succeeds to day, and we read in the Church’s holy 
office the hymns of the Breviary, and, as the chief feasts come 
round, the hymns of the Missal also, we are reminded that 
our holy mother, in fulfilment of her high and heavenly calling, 
seeks the aid nut only of architecture, music, painting, onal 
sculpture, but also of the beautiful inspirations of poetry, in 
obedience to the divine teaching, “Jn psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual canticles, singing in grace in our hearts to God" 


(Coloss. 11. 16). 





Li cbiclws. 
ACHILLI v«. NEWMAN ; OR, THE ENCHANTED MIRROL. 


Report of the Trial and preliminary Proceedings in the Case 
of the Queen on the Prosecution of G. Achilli vy. Dr. New- 
man, with an Introduction, §c. By W. ¥. Finlason, Esq. 
of the Middle ‘Temple, Barrister-at- Law. London, Dolman. 


THERE is a story told in one of Hans Andersen’s entertaining 
tales of a certain looking-glass made by a very wicked ed 
gobi 1—the very areh ion ad himself, — which possessed thie 
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power of diminishing, almost to a hnonentity, every thing good 
and beautiful mirrored on its surface, while all that was 
worthless or ill-looking was brought out into still stronger 
relief. ‘The most lovely landscapes reflected in this mirror 
looked, we are told, like cooked spinach ; and the best amongst 
mankind appeared repulsive, and as if standing on his head: 

the countenances were so distorted that they were not recog- 
nisable ; and if any one stood before the glass who had a single 
freckle on his face, immediately it appeared as though the 

blemish extended over his whole countenanee. The arch- fiend 
said this was extremely entertaining, and that people had now 
for the first time an opportunity of seeing how the world and 
its inhabitants really looked. He took care that the fame of 
this wonderful glass should be spread in all directions, until at 
last there was not a land nor a human being left that had not 
been seen distorted on its surface. Some wicked persons then 
took it into their heads that they should like to fly upwards 
and see how the regions of the blessed would look when 
viewed through this same medium; but the higher they flew 
with the glass the more it cracked, until by and by it fairly 
slipped out of their hands and fell upon the earth, where it 
split into millions and billions of pieces. But so far from the 
glass being thereby destroyed and its malicious qualities alto- 
gether put an end to, it only became still more mischievous 
than before; for some of the shivers were scarcely so large as 
a grain of sand, and these flew about the world, and when 
they lodged in any body’s eye there they remained, and the 
person thenceforth saw every thing through a distorted me- 
dium, or only approved the perverse side of a question ; for 
every minute fragment of the glass possessed the same quali- 
ties that formerly belonged to the whole glass. Moreover 
some of the fragments were large enough to be set as spec- 
tacles; and it was hard for those who wore spectacles of this 
kind to see any thing in its proper light, or to have the least 
sense of justice. And the arch-fiend Taughed till he shook his 
sides, so amazingly was he tickled by ‘all the mischief that 
arose. 

Hans Christian Andersen is a Dane, and he wrote this tale 
many years ago; otherwise we could almost have fancied that 
we had been transcribing the record of some poet’s dreams, who 
had fallen asleep immediately after reading one of the London 
morning papers for the 22d, 23d, and 24th of June, 1852, In 
the earlier history of the glass we should have recognised the 
state of popular feeling in this country as to every thing that 
concerns the Catholic “Church, as that feeling existed some 
ten, twelve, or fifteen years ago; the date of “the fracture of 
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the glass and its consequent multiplication we should have 
fixed without the smallest hesitation as contemporaneous with 
the publication of a certain letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Durham in the autumn of 1850; as to the precise spot where 
the melancholy accident in question took place, we might have 
been somewhat more doubtful whether to say that it was at 
Woburn Abbey, or in St. Stephen’s Westminster, or in the 
neighbourhood of one of the royal palaces, or elsewhere; but 
the conciuding paragraph about the spectacles and the admi- 
nistration of justice would have seemed to contain so palpable 
an allusion to a particular individual, a certain eminent legal 
functionary in this kingdom, that we might almost have feared 
to publish: it lest it should have rendered us obnoxious to an 
action for libel. However, all this only shews how easy it is 
to put any interpretation we please upon the bare letter of a 
written document; for however ingenious our commentary 
may seem, we bee to assure our readers that it certainly is 
not the true one, since Hans Andersen—we repeat it—is no 
Englishman but a ane, and he wrote this tale long before 
the month of June 1852. Either “ coming events, therefore, 
cast their shadows before them;” or Andersen’s tale is but a 
general formula for expressing the plausible cunning of malice, 
the power of prejudice, and the miserable w eakness of human 
nature in many places and under a great variety of circume 
stances. In either case, we are clearly justified in applying it 
to the solution of the problem before us, viz. the late trial of 
Father Newman, and the conduct of the principal parties con- 
cerned in it. 

The particulars of this extraordinary trial have been so 
long before the public, and the more respectable portion of 
the press has been so unanimous in its appreciation of its in- 
justice, that there is no necessity for us to enter minutely into 
all its details. We cannot, however, resist the temptation of 

saying a few words about it; taking as our guides Mr, Fin- 

lason’s very elaborate report now lying before us, and Hans 
Andersen’s pleasant story which we have just narrated. ‘The 
one will furnish us with the facts of the case, the other with 
their interpretation ; so that the two together leave us nothing 
to desire towards a thorough understanding of the whole. 

And first, with reference to the conduct of the Lord Chief- 
Justice —a title which once commanded the universal respect 
of Englishmen, and was associated in their minds with the 
purity of the ermine, the uprightness of Aristides the Just, 
and other illustrations of a similar character—, his remarks, his 
inuendoes, his no less ominous silence, and, in a word, his 
whole demeanour, appear to have furnished an exhibition of 
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the extraordinarily mischievous powers of spectacles made out 
of fragments of this glass, such as may have made “ the arch- 
fiend laugh till he shook his sides,” but has certainly produced 
a very different effect on all lovers of truth and justice and of 
their own country. We can only mention one or two of the 
most obvious specimens. A document was put in, in the course 
of the trial, purporting to be a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Committee of the Malta Protestant College relative to the 
dismissal of Dr. Achilli from the professorship which he had 
held in that establishment. ‘This resolution began, as such 
resolutions are wont to begin, with a preamble setting forth 
the reasons for the decision that had been come to; and Dr. 
Achilli’s counsel objected to this preamble being read or ad- 
mitted as evidence; he insisted that only the bare resolution 
ought to be received; the practical decision, without any 
statement of the reasons that had induced that decision. The 
Lord Chief-Justice very reasonably judged that the whole 
formed but one document, ana must be read and admitted 
together. This document emanated from a thoroughly Pro- 
testant institution, and there was nothing therefore in its ge- 
neral character and history that called forth the latent malice 
of the spectacles, or prevented the gentleman who wore them 
from seeing straight. But by and by another document was 
put in, purporting to be a copy of a resolution passed by a 
very different body; not the private committee of a voluntary 
society, but the judges of a regular court of justice, of a sove- 
reign and independent prince; and this too set forth, plainly 
and distinctly, the reasons for the decision that had been come 
to, or rather for the sentence that had been passed. What, 
then, was the Lord Chief-Justice’s judgment upon this docu- 
ment? We quote his own words: ‘* We must draw a distinc- 
tion between the judicial part, the sentence, and the previous 
portion. It does not set out the offences for which the sen- 
tence was pronounced.” Now the document in question runs 
thus: “I, the undersigned, &c., do testify that, after a com- 
plete investigation of the proceedings instituted in the Holy 
Office against Father Hyacinth Newman, ¢¢ is proved from the 
same acts that the said Achilli, having been examined by the 
established authorities, confessed himself guilty of” here 
follow the precise immoralities, many of which Father New- 
man had alleged against him, and which are too well known 
to need repetition in this place. ‘The document continues— 
“ Lastly, I attest that on account of the above-named crimes, 
and other crimes, of which mention is made in the acts, &c. 
&c., their Eminences decreed” such and such punishment. 
This is the document on which the Lord Chief-Justice of 
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England officially declared that ‘it does not set out the 


offences for which the sentence Was pronounced ;” and again, 
that it must be taken as ** evidence that a sentence was oa 
nounced, but not evidence of the facts which it recited ;” 
other words, the practical decision alone is to be received, the 
preamble is to be rejected. The whole document is, as Mr. 
Finlason justly observes, “‘ absolutely one sentence; and Lord 
Campbell’s separation of it into two portions is not only arbi- 
trary, but absurd.” But this comes of those wicked spectacles, 
which, when a man wears, “ prevent his seeing any thing in 
a proper light or having the least sense of justice.” The docu- 
ment in question had emanated from the Inquisition! and 
this made all the difference in the acuteness of the Lord Chief- 
Justice’s logical and grammatical powers, 

Again, it was sworn concerning one of Achilli’s victims in 
Italy, whose presence at the trial as a witness would have been 
most important, that she was at this moment exceinte, and too 
ill to bear the fatigues of a journey to this country. Lord 
Campbell, in summing up, actually commented upon her non- 
appearance thus: he was reading from Father Vincent’s evi- 
dence, who had said, ** I saw Rosa di Alessandris, and told 
her tocome, but she would not;” and Lord Campbell observed, 
** Gentlemen, this deserves consideration. No doubt the means 
were afforded her to come,” evidently implying his own suspi- 
cion, and leading the jury to suspect also, that she had not 
come because she was not able to swear to the truth of the 
facts that had been alleged against Achilli in connexion with 
her. Here those hateful spectacles appear to have impaired 
the judge’s memory as well as his understanding. 

Again, when certain questions were put to Achilli relative 
to his general habits on the score of chastity during his resi- 
dence in this or that particular place, or during such and such 
a period of his life, the Lord Chief-Justice told ‘him that he was 
not bound to answer; Achilli availed himself of the privilege, 
and declined accordingly ; whereupon the judge, in summing 
up, urged this silence as a circumstance which should “ raise 
Achilli in the estimation of the j jury as regards his credibility 
as a witness.” On the other hand, when one of the witnesses 
against Achilli manifested the same hesitation to answer simi- 
lar questions, that were intended to insinuate that she was a 
woman of loose character, Lord Campbell ruled that the wit- 
ness was obliged to answer; and the fact that she did answer, 
and answer truly, to the disparagement of her reputation for 
modesty, was then allowed to destroy her character for cre- 
dibility. 


We pass over many other specimens of minor interest, and 
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come at once to that which was so flagrant as to have attracted 
universal notice; we mean, of course, his conduct with reference 
to the applause of those who were in court during the trial. 
Once, after an eloquent passage in Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
speech celebrating the praises of pure and impartial justice, 
the audience ventured to cheer ; but Lord Campbell immedi- 
ately interfered to check such indecorous expressions of feel- 
ing, and emphatically observed that it “ must not be repeated.” 
At another time, however, the learned judge himself received 
this same homage of applause from the assembled audience ; 
aud it was when he had delivered himself of a speech, not 
celebrating the praises of heaven-born justice, but pandering 
to the vulgar and ignorant prejudices of a Protestant jury ; 
and on this occasion not only did those wicked spectacles pre- 
vent the noble lord from recognising the indecorousness of 
such interruptions, and declaring that they must not be re- 
peated, but he himself actually repeated the same specch to 
elicit a repetition of the same applause. ‘ After he had been 
sufliciently applauded,” says the Zimes—and the evidence of 
this witness is peculiarly valuable, since of late years all the 
window-panes in Printing-house Square have been made up 
of fragments of this same mischief-making glass—‘ he renewed 
the remark, that it might be applauded again, and assured the 
audience, with grotesque solemnity, that by admitting this 
document (that from the Inquisition already spoken of), he did 
so without the slightest degree of danger to the Protestant 
religion—a discovery which was received by the enthusiastic 
audience with a third round of cheers.” 

Under the guidance of such a judge, —we had almost for- 
gotten ourselves; we meant to say, a judge encumbered by 
such a pair of spectacles,—it is not to be wondered at that the 
jury (the clearness of whose vision was already obscured by 
some of those infinitesimally minute shivers of the same glass 
that Andersen says are always flying about in the world) 
should have “ seen every thing through a distorted medium, 
and approved only of the perverse side of the question.” It is 
true indeed, as the Spectator remarks, that they were “ ably 
instructed how to pick and choose what to see, think, and be- 
lieve,” and that in the main they proved very apt pupils; in 
some particulars, however, the perverseness of their vision ex- 
ceeded even that of the noble lord with the spectacles. For 
instance, one of Father Newman’s pleas was this, that “ the 
name of the said G. G. Achilli came before the civil tribunal 
at Corfu in respect of a certain crime of adultery ;” and in due 
course of time a document was put in and admitted as evidence, 
bearing the seal of the civil court of Corfu, in which the name 
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of a certain Signor Giacinto Achilli does appear at full length 
in connexion with a certain alleged crime of adultery. A 
British jury, however—*“ that great palladium of English 
liberty,” as Junius once called it—could not see the relevancy 
of so plain-spoken a document, and declared that this plea 
was not proved, though even Lord Campbell himself had dis- 
tinctly stated, ‘‘ No doubt this allegation is supported.” And 
this is not the only plea on which the verdict would scem to 
have been given—we do not say against the evidence, for this 
we consider to have been manifestly the case with the great 
majority of them, but even—against the opinion of the judge, 
and, we shrewdly suspect, of the jury also. 

However, the trial is now un fait accompli; the verdict has 
been duly registered in the annals, if not of English justice, 
ret at least of English judicial proceedings; and the conduct 
both of judge and jury has been sufficiently reprobated by 
public opinion. It is a far more interesting and profitable 
subject of inquiry, therefore, to investigate what effects are 
likely to be produced upon the Protestant mind of England 
by the whole exposure of facts of which this trial has been 
the occasion. We are not speaking now of its cmmediate 
effects as bearing upon the characters of ‘‘ the two converts” 
who have been thus brought into juxtaposition, in such a way 
as almost to force upon people the task of instituting a com- 
parison between them; for we suppose that there is not a sane 
person in the three kingdoms who would not infinitely rather 
be able to reckon as a member of his own religious com- 
munion the defendant, upon whom the late verdict may be 
supposed to have attached the stigma of having uttered a rash 
and uncharitable libel, than the ex-Dominican, whose charac- 
ter has been whitewashed, and whose single oath has been set 
at so high a price as to outweigh the testimony of a host of 
disinterested witnesses. But we are speaking of its ulterior 
and more general effects, as bearing upon the judgment which 
Protestant Englishmen may be led by it to form, either of 
the character of the Catholic clergy in general, or of Italians, 
or of Dominicans in particular; or again, of the state of dis- 
cipline in the Church, or of the character of some of its most 
maligned institutions, such as the Court of Inquisition, for 
example. Ofcourse, it is obvious to mention that the late trial 
did but disclose the history of a single individual, and that in- 
dividual instances can never be safely used as the premisses 
for an universal conclusion. Nevertheless the argumentative 
processes of the world are rarely confined within the strict 
limits of technical accuracy, and the old aphorism— Za uno 
disce omnes—is practically the whole science of logic to 
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the great majority of mankind. There can be no question, 
then, but that the history of Dr. Achilli, as elicited in the 
course of the late trial, will take its place in the public mind 
as a fact pregnant with the most weighty conclusions. Would 
that we could feel equally certain that those conclusions will 
be just and reasonable ! Would that there were not too much 
reason to fear that, in some cases at least, their absurdity will 
be only equalled by their iniquity! We have heard, for in- 
stance, of Protestants professing to believe in the innocence 
of Dr. Achilli, or at least actively befriending him as though 
such was their belief, and yet at other times speaking of the 
trial as a most awful expose of the impurities that abound in 
the Church of Rome; in other words, they Jook upon the 
sworn evidence of a number of persons coming from different 
places s and under different circumstances, all agreeing in the 
imputation of the grossest immoralities to a particular eccle- 
siastic who is named and identified, as proving absolutely no- 
thing against the individual thus solemnly accused, yet proving 
every thing, and more than every thing, against the hundreds 
and thousands of other Catholic priests in Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and England, whose characters have never formed 
the subject of a judicial i inquiry at all, and against whom in 
their own respective neighbourhoods not a suspicion of evil 
has ever been breathed. ‘The obliquity of judgment implied 
in such a sentence as this is truly marvellous; and we would 
hope, therefore, proportionately rare; and—to remain faithful 
to our fable from Andersen—those who are guilty of it can 
only be accounted for by supposing that they ‘“ have a piece 
of this fatal lass right through their heart.” But a far more 
numerous class of persons are ‘thoroughly convinced of Achilli’s 
guilt, and frankly confess it; only they go on to say that after 
all he is but a fair sample of the Roman priesthood, who are 
driven into the commission of such crimes as these by reason 
of the unscriptural severity of the discipline to which they are 
subjected. ‘This is precisely analogous to Andersen's descrip- 
tion of a man having a single freckle on his face, yet being 
looked at in the mirror of prejudice, and the blemish seeming 
instantly to spread over the whole countenance. Here is a 
single priest accused of having repeatedly violated the obliga- 
tion of chastity during a period of ten, twelve, or fifteen years, 
before he is finally and irrev ocably suspended from the exer- 
cise of any sacred functions by the sentence of the Holy 
Office; and upon the faith ef this single example, men do not 
hesitate to attribute the same heinous crimes to the whole 
body of the Catholic clergy. What association composed of 
the children of men, however limited in numbers or exalted 
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in privileges, could ever stand such a test as this? Of twelve 
Apostles, the chosen companions of the Son of God upon 
earth, was not one a traitor and a devil? of tlie seven deacons, 
chosen by the first Christians as men of good report, and set 
apart by the Apostles to assist them in the sacred ministry, is 
not one said to have proved an heresiarch ? of the eight souls 
that were saved in the ark, one lived to receive his father’s 
curse; of the four whom the angel of the Lord delivered out 
of Sodom, one looked back and became a pillar of salt ;—and 
with these examples before our eyes, shall it be thought a 
great thing to find a single scandalous and unworthy priest ? 
But we have understated the case; in the course of the 
trial it came out that similar crimes had been laid to the charge, 
not of one, but of three or four priests. Most true; yet what 
proportion do these, or even ten times this number, if so many 
culprits could be found, bear to the whole body of clergy in 
the countries from whence they come? Moreover we observe 
that these three or four priests had also another point of agree- 
ment; they all professed to be convinced of the errors of 
Popery, and to have embraced the pure truths of Evangelical 
Protestantism: and this coincidence suggests a very grave 
reflection, which, however, concerns the Protestant community 
far more than ourselves; namely, whether the secession of 
these individuals and of others of their class was altogether a 
voluntary change, or whether it was not rather a prudent anti- 
cipation of a compulsory ejectment. It suggests also a further 
reflection, how far indulgence in sin (in thought at least, if not 
in act), more especially in sin of that particular kind which 
was laid to the charge of Achilli, Saecchares, and Leonini, is not 
the ordinary antecedent of these sacerdotal conversions. But 
we must not let these thoughts lead us away from our subject, 
viz. the use which Protestant prejudice is likely to make of 
the facts that were deposed before the Court of Queen’s Bench 
against Dr. Achilli, and the conclusions which those facts really 
and fairly warrant. We therefore repeat, that there is abso- 
lutely nothing in them which can logically or morally justify 
any general charges against the Catholic priesthood ; as Father 
Newman very truly said, ‘with him the argument begins; 
with him too it ends; the beginning and the ending he is 
both.” It is true indeed that the first offence which was sworn 
against him was alleged to have taken place in the autumn of 
1831, and that the sentence of the Inquisition which suspended 
him from exercising any of the functions of the sacerdotal 
office bears date the 16th of June, 1841; and most persons 
will probably agree with us in regretting that punishment 
should not sooner have overtaken so flagrant a delinquent as 
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the allegations of Father Newman’s plea and the preamble of 
the official document issued by the Holy Office assert that he 
was; they may be of opinicn also, that this long forbearance 
or delay of ten years indicates something like a culpable de- 
gree of laxity in the discipline of the religious order to which 
he belonged. Yet, after all, there is not a shadow of proof 
that there was ever the slightest connivance in his guilt on the 
part of any of his ecclesiastical superiors; and it must be re- 
membered also that his continual shifting from one part of 
Italy to another, both rendered the task of convicting him 
more difficult, and also materially weakened the motives that 
would naturally have led to the undertaking of such a task. 
For those who had detected an ecclesiastic in the commission 
of any grievous offence, or at least felt that they had only too 
good reason to suspect him of such, would charitably conclude, 
not that he was an habitual offender, but that this was his first 
transgression; they would hope that, having now bought a 
knowledge of his weakness by bitter experience, he would be 
more careful in guarding against the occasions of sin hereafter; 
and that the wisest as well as the kindest thing therefore that 
could be done was to give him an opportunity of retrieving 
his character by allowing him to begin life anew, as it were, 
in a place where his previous history was unknown. We have 
mentioned these things, because we think they ought in fair- 
ness to be taken into consideration by those who are disposed 
to judge harshly of the leniency with which Achilli seems to 
have been treated as long as he remained in the Dominican 
order. Atthe same time, it is fair also to state (for the benefit 
of those who are unread in ecclesiastical history, and know 
nothing of the relations which subsist between the several 
religious orders in the Church and her ordinary ecclesiastical 
authorities), first, that a temporary relaxation of discipline in 
this or that religious community is not incompatible with a 
very healthy state of morals in the Church at large; and 
secondly, that at this very moment a reform is going on—we 
might almost say under the special direction of the Pope, 
certainly originated by him—in that particular order whose 
character the history of Achilli has so seriously compromised. 

One feature there is, and only one, in this dark history on 
which the mind can dwell with satisfaction; it is the feature 
more distinct and prominent than any other, for it is supported 
by the united testimonies of plaintiff and defendant, or at least 
of their respective witnesses, and it is not called in question 
by a single statement made on either side. Nevertheless, we 
will venture to say that there is none which will make less 
impression upon the Protestant public; in fact, as far as we 
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have seen, and as we anticipated from the first, it appears to 
have been overlooked altogether: we allude to the extreme 
moderation of the much- hated Roman Inquisition. And this 
fact, we repeat, is equally undeniable, whether we believe the 
statements made by the officers of the Inquisition themselves 
and by the other witnesses called on behalf of Father Newman, 
or whether we choose rather to believe the assertions of Dr, 
Achilli, backed as they were by the acceptance of the Lord 
Chief-Justice. The evidence adduced by Father Newman and 
the express declarations of the document forwarded from the 
Office of the Inquisition went to shew that Achilli was cited 
before that tribunal, and on his own confession found guilty 
of divers and gross immoralities: Achilli himself stated that 
his dealings with it were solely and entirely confined to charges 
of heresy; and in summing up, the Lord Chief-Justice adopted 
Achilli’s view, and said, ** we should rather suppose it was 
for heresy.” Be it SO ; the persons of whom we are speaking 
are not likely to think ‘that the Roman Inquisition would deal 
more leniently with a heretic than with a libertine; so we are 
content to take their view of the matter, and to allow (argumenti 
causd) that judgment was pronounced upon Achilli, not for 
immorality, but for heresy. What, then, was this terrible judg- 
ment? In the clap-trap speech of Lord Campbell’s of which 
we have spoken before, wherein he thanked God the Inquisi- 
tion has vo place in this country, his lordship said he was not 
considering whether the document before them was evidence 
under which Achilli could be Ied out to be burnt alive, or 
to be imprisoned for life in the dungeons of the Inquisition,” 
implying that these of course were the punishments ordinarily 
inflicted by that terrible tribunal; and the Attorney-General, 
in Jike manner, more than once made use of this same expres- 
sion, ‘‘the dungeons of the Inquisition,” with a view to pro- 
duce the same effect. But both the Lord Chief-Justice and 
the Attorney-General spoke from mere hearsay, from the 
common bugbear reports of Protestant romances and the like: 
let us see what the sentence actually was in this particular 
instance. First, what says the official document. itself ? 
‘Their Eminences the Inquisitors-General decreed that the 
accused Father Hyacinth Achilli, after having been for ever 
suspended frem the celebration of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
and for ever disabled from any sort of direction of souls and 
preaching the word of God, and deprived of active and passive 
voice in the government of his order, and after having had 
salutary penances imposed upon him, be condemned to remain 
for three years in some religious house of his order of the 
most strict observance.” Now for a person who had for ten 
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years (as he himself asserts) been teaching what the Church of 
Rome calls heresy, and perverting others to it, surely this is 
no very barbarous and inhuman punishment. It can be no 
matter of surprise to any one, and no just cause of complaint 
on the part of the individual himself, that such an one should 
be for ever incapacitated from teaching and directing others 
in the Church of Rome, or from exercising any part of the 
sacerdotal office. ‘ The salutary penances,” indeed, might be 
supposed to allude to a liberal use of the rack and the thumb- 
screw and other such appliances, so familiar to all Protestant 
orators haranguing upon the Inquisition, were it not for 
Achilli’s own admission (in his printed book) that ‘he had 
no fault to find with the slight correction which he received ;” 
possibly it was a little wholesome fasting two or three times a 
week; evidently it was nothing very formidable. And then 
the last portion of the sentence, the three years’ imprisonment, 
this was not to be in ‘* the dungeons of the Inquisition,” but 
in a religious house of the Dominican order “ of the most strict 
observance ;” in other words, that kind of life which St. Do- 
minic had prescribed for all his spiritual children, for the good 
of their own souls, and that they might labour more effectually 
for the souls of others, was now to be enforced upon an un- 
willing and unworthy son, by way of punishment for past 
offences, and with the hope of thoroughly effecting his refor- 
mation. ‘Truly a most crucl and bloody sentence this, for ten 
years’ preaching of heresy!' We recommend it to the special at- 
tention of the frequenters of Exeter Hall. But even this, if we 
are to believe Achilli himself, was not really enforced upon him. 
Ife swears that he never knew that this compulsory residence 
in a convent *‘ of the strict observance” was a condition of his 
liberation; he knew that he was suspended and that he was 
under surveillance; moreover, that he was ‘ advised, admo- 
nished, warmly recommended, to pass some time in retirement, 
to go through what is called in Rome ‘ spiritual exercises ;’ 
but nothing more.” O inhuman tribunal, whose severest sen- 
tence for ten years’ preaching of heresy is that the culprit 
should go through a course of ten days’ prayer and meditation, 
and listening to sermons and communing with his own con- 
science and with God, and whose non-existence therefore in 
this country is worthy to call forth a special hymn of thanks- 
giving from the lips of the Lord Chief-Justice ! 

But we shall be told, perhaps, that it is not the severity of 
its judgments which Englishmen object to in the Inquisition 
so much as its mode of procedure. ‘This is not strictly true; 
for the epithets “ bloody, barbarous,” and the like, usually 
attributed to the Inquisition; the coarse vulgar pictures to be 
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secn in so many of our shop-windows, and the very language 
of Lord Campbell himself, all point in the most unequivocal 
manner to the results of a trial by the Inquisition, not to the 
legal process. ‘The Solicitor-General indeed raised objections 
on this latter score, and a few persons of education, ill-in- 
structed, however, in this particular matter, may appreciate 
but this is nof ** the head and front of its offending” in the 
eyes of Inglishmen in general, nor of the judge and jury who 
were engaged in this trial in particular. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtless an interesting subject, on which we hope to have 
an opportunity of * speaking more at length on a future occa- 
sion. At present we must take our leave of the whole matter 
by referring to one or two long and valuable notes in Mr, Fin- 
lason’s Report (p. 104, &c.), and to the following summary of 
the Book of Practice of the Inquisition, which we derive from 
the same source, and in which the passages that we have 
printed in italics will be found specially worthy of notice: 


“The Court of Holy Office is charged with the correction of all 
offences against faith and morals, and from the nature of its functions 
proceeds most commonly on accusation made, or, as it is technically 
termed, ‘per via di denunzia.’ In cases of notorious offenders it 
proceeds ‘ ex debito officii,’ or § per via de Inquisizione.’ The depo- 
sitions are all taken on oath, and in writing, by the notary of the 
court, and are signed by him par by the witness. If, after prelimi- 
nary Inquiry, and pert usal and consideration of the evidence so taken, 
the judge considers that the case should proceed, he decrees accord- 
ingly ; and upor the decree so made, which is signed by the notary, 
a citation issues. After the evidence against the accused is com- 
pleted, the accused is interrogated upon the facts so obtained ; and if 
he denies them, the evidence is read over to him, but in the rimst in- 
stance the names of the witnesses are not given. If he still persists 
in the denial, he is confronted with the witnesses, and all are again 
interrogated in the other’s presence, and he may call witnesses t6 con- 
tradict if he can. Upon the result the judge s then proceed to judg- 
ment. In cases where the accused, upon interrogation, confesses the 
charges, or some of them, no confrontation takes ‘place.” 


What is the feature in these proceedings that is so ob- 
noxious to English habits and English pre judices ¢ ? Is it the 
way of taking eviden ice by written ‘dep: sition given upon oath 
before an otary of the court? Lawyei ‘'s tell us, that “cvidence 
in Chancery and the civil courts is taken in the same way.’ 
Is it the fact that publicity is never given to the charges that 
are made, and the offeices that are proved 2 ? But where is the 
injustice of this? ‘The prurient curiosity of the public is de- 
frauded, it is true, of much injurious food, with which the 
English journals too frequently teem, to the great scandal of 
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all good people and the general detriment of public morals. 
But there is no injustice to the party accused. He hears the 
evidence that has been sworn against him; and if he pleads 
not guilty to the charge, he is confronted with his accuser and 
with the witnesses, and has every opportunity of disproving 
the accusation, if it be really false. ‘ In the Inquisition,” 

says Achilli himself, *fevery accusation has to be fully entered 
into. The accuser gives his name to the tribunal, the same 
with the witnesses,” and every statement is confirmed by an 
oath. What more can be desired? “ The duties of the Con- 
erezation of the Holy Office are very well known,” says Viscount 
de Tournay, Prefect of Rome under Napoleon from 1810 to 
IS15; * eat that which is rot so well known is the moderation 
of its de ‘cisions and the gentleness of its proceedings. "  Eng- 
lishmen have now had an excellent cpportunity of appreci: ating 
this gentleness and moderation in the case of one who con- 
fesses to having rendered himself amenable to the severest 
sentence of the tribunal 7 in question, yet himself acknowledges 

that he seareely received any punishment at all. Will they 
look this fact steadily in the { face, give it its true value, and 
remember it when next they hear some itinerant preacher 
haranguing on the awful cruelties of the Inquisition ? or will 
they still persist in looking through spectacles that diminish 
almost to a nonentity every thing good and beautiful, and 
distort it so that it is scarcely recognisable, while all hat is 
worthless or ill-looking is brought out into still stronger relief ? 
Alas, we have but too keen a couviction that the application 
of ins Andersen’s tale to the British public will not cease 
with the present instance! We wish we could think there was 
any probability of its ceasing with the present generation. 
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The Jesuits ; or an Examination of the Origin, Progress, Principles, 
and Practices of the Socicty of Jesus, with observations on the lead- 
ing accusations of the enemies of the Order, by the Rev. W. Water- 
worth, S.J. (Dolman, London), is a most ‘admirable and useful 
little publication. It contains more real information on the subject 
of which it treats than any other compendium we are acqué ainted 
with, and we sincerely hope it will find its way into every Catholic 


le ‘nding-library im the kingdom. 


A Reply to Reasons for abjuring Allegiance to the See of Rome, a 
Letter to the Rer. Pierce Connelly (Burns and Lambert), is a most 
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pleasing specimen of the temper in which we wish we could see 
every thing written on the side of Catholic controversialists ; it is 
deficient, however, in power and in rhetorical effect. It is more 
amiable than able. It sufficiently answers the title of Mr. Connelly’s 
pamphlet, but certainly not its contents. The concluding prayer 
for forgiveness, “if in what I have thought my duty I have said 
aught which gentleness should have repressed,” reads almost ludi- 
crously at the end of a dozen pages whose gentleness it would be 
impossible to surpass, and extremely difficult to equal. 


Serjeant Shee’s Letter to the Hon. A. Kinnaird, Treasurer of 
the Marylebone and Paddington Auxiliary Society for Church Mis- 
sions to the Roman Catholics of Ireland (Burns and Lambert), is a 
much more spicy production; though this too nowhere exceeds the 
strictest rules of propriety and Christian charity in addressing an 
opponent. It is a manly, straightforward statement of facts, which 
every Protestant who feels bound to assist in promoting these 
‘Church Missions” would do well to study. 


Sketches of the true Genius of Popery, by a Protestant Noncon- 
formist (Burns and Lambert). The title of this work not a little 
perplexed us, when coupled with the name of a Catholic publisher ; 
and we cannot say that our perplexity has been altogether removed 
even by a perusal of its pages. It contains a number of observa- 
tions, some shrewd and original, others trite enough, some orthodox 
and trustworthy, others not altogether Catholic, upon a great variety 
of subjects. The solution of the problem is to be found in the 
history of the author. These sketches were guesses at truth whilst 
the writer was still an alien to the fold, and they have been published, 
apparently without correction, since he was received into the Church. 


A Prayer-Book for the Young after First Communion, including 
Devotions for Confirmation, §c. (Burns and Lambert), does not, as 
far as we have observed, contain much that is new, but is rather a 
selection from the many other prayer-books of the same publisher, 
arranged in a cheap and portable form for the use of children who 
have made their first communion. We are disposed to regret that 
it should not have been made complete for the class for whom it is 
intended, by the insertion of some form of devotions to be used 
during Mass. 


In the Annals of the Institution of the Holy Childhood (Leeds, 
Bradley), it is proposed to translate from time to time the Annals 
that are published in France by the Council of the Parent Society ; 
and we hope it may be the means of extending that charitable in- 
stitution among the juvenile Catholics of England. 


Novena for the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ, by 
Father C. Borgo, S.J., translated from the Italian (London, Richard- 
son and Son), is a most beautiful book of devotion, which has been 
long popular among our brethren on the continent, and only needs 
to be known in order to be equally appreciated at home. 
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The Second Spring: a Sermon preached in the Synod of Oscott, 
by J. H. Newman, D.D. &e. (London, Richardson and Son), will 
have been long since in the hands of all our readers. They will 
therefore have anticipated our notice of it, as one of the most beau- 
tiful of Father Newman’s compositions. It is at once a most touch- 
ing poem and a most effective sermon. 


A Discourse delivered at the Funeral Service of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Carruthers, by the fev. J. Strain (Edinburgh, Marsh and 
Beattie), is a very pleasing panegyric of the deceased prelate, and 
contains many interesting notices of the progress which the Church 
has made in Scotland during the last fifty years. 


The Clifton Tracts (Burns and Lambert) are far from falling 
off in vigour and usefulness. The two last, Why did the Pope ex- 
communicate Queen Elizabeth? and Why don’t you keep holy the 
Sabbath-day ? a question for all Bible Christians, are equal to any 
that have yet appeared. We observe that an adventurous clergy- 
man at Bristol, Mr. J. B. Clifford, proposes to publish a series in 
reply, to be called Kingsdown Tracts. We have only seen No. I. 
of this series, which professes to be an answer to ‘‘ Know Popery,” 
No. 33 of the Clifton Tracts. Its claim to this title, as well as the 
controversial acumen of its author, may be estimated by the fact, 
that whereas the Tract expressly affirms (p. 15) that “nothing 
which is here said is meant to imply that the number of converts 
proves the Catholic religion to be the true one,” Mr. C.’s so-called 
answer proceeds on the assumption that it declares the very reverse. 
Again, the Tract says that Protestants cannot point to any literal 
fulfilment of certain prophecies; Mr. C. takes this to mean that 
Catholics do not hold that there is any figurative or spiritual ful- 
filment also. The Tract calls the numerous conversions going on in 
England “ miracles of grace.” Mr. C. catches at the word, and enters 
on a silly tirade against certain “ pretended” Popish miracles, as he 
terms them, which the “ creat, strong, broad-shouldered, full-grown, 
real men, natives of E nglish soil”—a strange description, by the 
way, of ‘‘ the spiritual man” of whom he elsew here spe aks—will never 
believe. We leave the matter to these ‘‘ real men,” with full confi- 
dence that such as are of an honest and good heart, which is much 
more to the purpose than breadth of shoulder, will see that an 
answer like this is worse than no answer at all. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF SINGING IN POOR-SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Sir,—You have frequently advocated the introduction of singing 
into the daily routine of our poor-schools, and, as it would appear, with 
extremely general, if not universal concurrence. But unfortunately, be- 
tween the theoretical proposition that it is “desirable to introduce 
musi¢ into our poor-schools,” which we admit, and the proper steps to 
be taken to eflect its introduction, there still continues a lamentable 
distance. Ought we not at all times to feel sensitive at appearing to 
recognise an end to be desirable, and afterwards exhibiting an inca- 
pacity to effect it? Ought we not to take, at least, a little pains to es- 
cape incurring the disrepute, either of inability to begin to act, or of 
inability to succeed, in a matter not beset by any preternatural difficulty 
and which we ali agree in thinking desirable? If music, then, is really 
to be cultivated in our poor-schools, aud if we are d letermined not to be 
satisfied either with the repetition of past panegyrics upon its desirable- 
ness, or with new disquisitions upon the advantages of an acquirement 
which never yet grew up of itself, but are resolved to proeced to action 
and to try what can be done, permit me, Mr. Editor, in the character of 
a practical man, to offer a few suggestions, founde don personal experi- 
ence, as to an available means of attaining some part of the end in view, 
and of avoiding the disgrace of a complete failure. 

The first thing whenever any end is in view must always be clearly to 
understand what it is that is w anted, and then to caleulate what force 

ean be brought and what means can be had to carry it into effect. The 
end in view here is said to be the cultivation of music in poor-schools. 
Permit me to say that this is vague in the extreme. Ifthe end in view 
is not something much more definite than this, it need not be a matter 
of the least surprise if nothing whatever should come of it. The music 
of the poor-school will be a thing talked about for a while, and here all 
will end. What is it precisely that you want to have done? Do you 
want the children of the school to be taught to read musie and to sing 
from written notes? do you want them to learn the notation of the 
Gregorian music, or of the m ern, or of both? do you want them to 
learn to sing vespers and benediction in plain-chant, or do you wish 
for English hymns, and after a while for motetts and figured music 
masses. If you have made up your mind that you want ‘the modern 
notation only taught, and you do not fancy square notes in the least, 
do you mean to encourage any secular music or to fight shy of it? and if 
you decide for it, do you aim at part-songs, glees, madrigals, and 
catches, or will you be satisfied with a good joyous chorus of a song in 
unisons, learnt by a non-scientific process, called * teaching by ear.’ 

When the person in authority over the school has made up his mind 
definitively what he will try for and what he will xot try for, which is 
an indispensable preliminary, his next step is, to cast about for his 
means of carrying his desires into eftect ; that is, in other words, he 
looks out for some one to give lessons and to begin to teach. Here is 
the grand * cruz.’ Every thing up to this point is pleasing and de- 
lightiul in the extreme ; there is a prospect of present fun and merri- 
ment in the school, and ofa future choir of fully fledged choristers for 
the church; but who is there to teach? At this stage of the proceed- 
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ings comes the salutary memento, that our Catholic undertakings are 
in a state of very incipient organisation, and that our wisdom for the 
present should be of that order which euts the coat according to the 
cloth, rather than according to the taste of the wearer. 

The reason why throughout northern Germany there is searcely a 
parish-school where the children are not habituated to sing songs, sacred 
and secular, in two and three parts, from a very early age, is solely be- 
cause the master and mistress sre always competent to teach them, and 
because a fixed time each day is given to the lesson in singing, besides 
the continual practice of enlivening the school-hours from time to time 
by a song, which the master or mistress knows how to conduct in per- 
son. The people also have the habit of singing in their churches; and 
the wonder that the population is so musical is thus easily accounted 
for. In the arch-diocese of London, under the direction of the Poor- 
School Committee, an attempt has been made, for upwards of two years, 
in behalf of teaching the children in a certain number of schools on 
much the same plan as that pursued in Germany, viz. to sing music in 
parts; and this by the employment ofan individual who has merited 
well in the cause of poor-school singing, to give lessons from school to 
school. If the success of the vlan has not been all that its framers 
could have wished, it would appear that the cause is to be sought for 
mainly in the fact, that the system adopted of cultivating music in parts 
is not and cannot be adequately provided for, except the master or mis- 
tress, who is always on the spot, is competent to teach, and to keep up 
the continual practice of what las been taught. The visit ofa master for 
an hour’s lesson twice a week is not enough to produce any very satis- 
factory result. On this system, it is the smaller number of the children 
of the school who can learn to sing a separate part; and without continual 
practice under competent direction, their mode of singing will have 
little in it that can be very agreeable either to themselves or to others. 
This plan, I am of opinion, must for some years to come produce ex- 
tremely meagre results, until it can be competently taken in hand by 
persons continually on the spot connected with the school; but in this 
case there does not appear any reason why it should not produce much 
the same results in England es in Germany,—that is, after due time. 

I hope that in the extreme infancy of the growth of a real cultiva- 
tion of music in our poor-schools, I may be pardoned for throwing out 
the suggestion (valeat quantum) that it would answer on the whole 
better, in the efforts supported by the Poor-School Committee, to aim at 
teaching the whole body of the children good songs in unison, what- 
ever else may for the time be put aside, in order that the benefits of the 
undertaking be extended as widely as possible, and not confined to the 
apter few, to whom a music-master is naturally disposed to be partial 
on account of their aptitude. If the schools in London which have 
the benefit of the periodical visits ofa singing-master could be known 
to have learned a variety of instructive or cheerful and humorous 
songs in a short time, on the non-scientific method of learning a good 
melody by ear, the cause of popular music in schools would receive a 
great encouragement throughout the country. No music-master, it 1s 
true, will lend himself without some reluctance to the non-scientific 
method ; but where an obvious practical reason demands its temporary 
and partial employment, there appears no reason for lis raising an 
objection. 

I think that there is great reason to fear if the cause of music for 
our poor-schools, circumstanced as we are, be inseparably wedded to 
the strictly scientific system of teaching music,—i.e. buying sol-fa books 
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and going to work with a professor who will insist upon progress being 
made only secundum artem, and in no other way,—that the introdue- 
tion of singing into our poor-schools will try in vain to become a prac- 
tical question of our day on any great scale. It will not be found pos- 
sible, and will be in practice remanded toa future time, when singing- 
masters may be more at command. <A metropolis alone can afford 
to support a music-master specially for the schools ; the other schools 
of the country at large must be left to their fate,—the niusic-master 
can rarely be had for them. With the non-scientific system, however, 
I suggest that something may be effected in most schools. Upon this 
plan. it is sufficient to procure any collection of good songs, saered and 
secular, and then to enlist the services of either some eood- natured or 
stipendiary person who has a fair voice and knows how to sing a song, 
A select number of the children may thus be made to learn the tune 
and words of the song by ear; these may be afterwards stationed in 
different parts of the school- room to lead and support the whole body 
of children, while they are learning both words and melody in the same 
manner. It is obvious to observe low useful a little cheap book con- 
taining a selection of school songs would be for this purpose, which 
might | be put into the hands of the children to facilitate their learning 
the words of the song. 

I would wish then, Mr. Editor, to advocate trials being made of the 
non-scientific system ; not as preferri ing it to regular instruction in music, 
but regarding it as something which it is worth while to try, rather 
than to make no trial at all: we should either try to do something, or 
otherwise should do better to remain silent. If teaching children ‘how 
to enjoy themselves with a merry and joyous song necessarily imply 
the previous discipline of sol-fa and beating time, and of learning 
ininim, erotchet, and quaver, cireumstanced as we are for the present, 
certainly silence about music for poor-schools is, for some time to come, 
the preferable alternative ; but if the non- -scientific system is worth try- 
ing, preparatory to something more perfect, I think there can be no 
question but that something may be done, and that something will be 
sure to be very encouraging in the line of promoting cheerfulness and 
merriment among the children ; and if the result should turn out to be 
open to cynical criticism from a professor of music on the score of mu- 

ical imperfection, this would matter very little so long as it were found 
‘. serve but one important end, viz. that of instruction combined with 
cheerfulness.—Your obedient serv vant, PAROCHUS. 





DEVOTION TO ST. WINEFRIDE, 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


DrAR Sir,—You will perhaps think the enclosed list of indulgences 
eranted by our Holy Father on the 23d of November last, in honour of 
St. Winefride, sufficiently interesting for insertion in your journal. 
Their publication will no doubt increase the devotion of her clients, 
and give them fresh confidence in her intercession. It may also in- 
duce some to testify their devotion and gratitude by uniting with those 
who are endeavouring to erect a statue in her honour, without which 
one of the indulgences cannot be gained ; and I trust it may also obtain 
a fe “ fervent prayers for this unhappy country. 

1, A perpetual daily plenary indulgence, applicable to the souls in 
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urgatory, for all the faithful who, after confession and communion 
shall visit the church of St. Winefride, Holywell, and pray there for the 
advancement of the Church in England, and especially in the Diocese of 
Shrewsbury. 

2. An indulgence of 100 days, applicable to the souls in purgatory 
for all the faithful who shall devoutly pray before the statue of the 
Saint in the above church for the conversion of the Divcese of Shrews- 
bury. 

3. A plenary indulgence on the feast of St. Winefride (Nov. 3d), 
applicable to the souls in purgatory, for all the faithful of the Diocese 
of Shrewsbury who, after confession and communion, shall devoutly 
pray in some church or public oratory for the increase of the true re- 
ligion in the Diocese.—Yours, &c. SACERDOS. 





CATHOLIC LEN DING-LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


DeAR S1R,—In directing the attention of the Catholic public to the 
subject of ‘‘ Parochial or Lending Libraries,” you have pointed out a 
means Which, in efficient hands, may prove of very great benefit. We 
all know how much Dissenters and others avail themselves of such plans, 
and how much they do by the circulation of books and tracts among 
the poor; and I do hope that we shall be ourselves duly alive to the 
importance of both these instruments before long. Perhaps some of 
your readers who have had some practical experience on these matters 
may be induced to offer some suggestions that may be of use to those 
who are anxious to make a beginning. 

It will be generally admitted, I presume, that more are now able to 
read than formerly, and that our schools are in a more favourable 
position than they ever were before. ‘This indeed is our great boast 
now-a-days. But in giving to our people thus much knowledge, we 
have not done every thing; on the contrary, we have only made them 
sensible of a want which they otherwise had not known. We have 
raised their appetite, as it were, and it is our duty to furnish them with 
good wholesome food that so they may satisfy its cravings; if they 
cannot get this, like a hungry man, they will seize upon the first thing 
within their reach, and this may prove a deadly poison to them. For 
what is the general character of English literature at the present day? 
Some books are full of sneers against the holy mysteries of the Catholic 
faith; others make light of revealed truth altogether; and others, under 
every charm which language can give, instil that sad Pantheistic and 
Rational spirit, the rapid progress of which betokens, by too many 
signs, that storm which has swept over other countries, and which 
sooner or later will burst upon England. Books of this kind are only 
too easily procured, and have a ready sale: they are sold at a low price, 
and often in a periodical form; they find their way to stalls at fairs and 
stands at railway-stations, and to the shops which abound in the lower 
parts of our towns. Few people who have not seen it have any idea how 
much these kinds of books are read, and the injury they do. Sooner or 
later they will tell not only upon the minds of their readers, but through 
them upon the social and political condition of our country. 

Now, how are we to guard against this sad evil? The answer is 
plain and simple. If people will read, we must furnish them with good 
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reading,—with books which will please as well as instruct. The price, 
however, of such books, and particularly of strictly Catholic works, is 
such as to place them beyond the ordinary reach of the poorer or even 
middle classes. They may be able now and then to spare a few shil- 
lings for a new book; but in time they will tire of this, and naturally 
wisli to have something fresh. ‘The only way to place a variety of 
books within their reach is by the establishment of a lending-library, 
when by subseribing a few pence they may have their wishes gratified. 

Much good has alreaily been done in many places by the establish- 
ment of such libraries,—in places, too, where at first there seemed but 
a poor hope of success. One priest told me that for some time he had 
only one subscriber for his library, and that he had attended almost 
alone for many Sunday evenings. But as the thing beeame more 
known, one subscriber dropped in after another; the number of members 
gradually increased; their subscriptions began to form a little capital, 
and fines now and then brought in a few pence; debts were paid, and 
new books were purchased, and got well thumbed; and in a few years 
the library kept itself. The tunds were such as to enable them to 
procure almost every new work of interest which appeared. A taste 
for reading was thus created, and many found a comfort by their own 
fireside with a pleasant book, who otherwise might have sought to 
guile away their time in places where their morals and their pockets 
and their families might have suffered. This, I am sure, is only a 
sample of what has occurred in many places. 

With a little spirit and perseverance, and constant supervision, it is 
not often that a library will fail to do good. Like every thing else, it 
will require to be looked after. At times, too, the interest of the 
members may flag; but new books coming in at reasonable intervals 
will tend to keep it alive. <A few judicious regulations, the observance 
of which should be enforced by a small fine, will preserve the books 
from injury and loss, and at the same time augment the funds of the 
library. 

With regard to the character of the books which should be placed 
in a parochial library, I think your remarks are good, and the selection 
you have made is excellent as far as it goes. Of course no book should 
be admitted without its having previously received the approbation of 
the priest. Besides works of a strictly religious kind, works of an 
imaginative and scientific character should also find a place on its 
shelves. In a town, especially a manufacturing town, it might be well 
to have some good work upon mechanics and other branches of natural 
philosophy ; and in an agricultural district, books on farming, gardening, 
geology, natural history, &c. might be useful to the members. Works, 
too, of a topographical or local interest, if free from religious prejudices, 
would not be out of place. It is a pity that Catholics, living in the midst 
of so many associations of their ancient faith, should be as ignorant as 
they often are of the history of the old churehes and ruined abbeys which 
cover the land. But unfortunately we have few, if any, Catholic works 
which treat of such subjects, and it is very seldom we can find a Pro- 
testant writer who is able to write upon them without shewing both his 
ignorance and his prejudice. 

It is very desirable, I think, that wherever it is practicable a ‘ read- 
ing-room’”’ should be attached to the library, where one or two news- 
papers might be taken in, and also a few periodicals, which might 
interest and improve their readers. But this, of course, could be more 
easily carried out in a town than in the country. 

It is a question, I believe, whether a library would be better sup- 
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ported by a regular annual subscription, or by a payment on taking out 
a book. Could a middle course be adopted? Thus: a person paying 
an annual subscription—not a very large oue—might be entitled to 
borrow a book by paying a halfpenny or penny each time; but persons 
who are not annual subscribers should pay more, The first plan, how- 
ever, is the one adopted in mechanics’ institutes, and I do not know 
that we can improve upon them ; for their system and regulations bave 
been drawn up by men of large experience and business habits, and 
have been found to answer well in most cases. Indeed, I think insti- 
tutions of this kind carried on in a strictly Catholic, and not in a mere 
worldly or scientific spirit, would be a very great boon to the Catholic 
body ;—a place where, after the labours of the day were over, our 
Catholic youth might find a good library and reading-room ; or a hall 
where they might. hear cood music, or listen 10 lectures, not on scien- 
tific subjects only, but on subjects bearing more directly on religion, 
F, Newman has ‘shew n, in his own incomparable way, how all know- 
ledge must be connected with religion, and what evils flow from con- 
sidering them apart. Some one—a German author, if I remember 
rightly —has beautifully said, that if religion hold the torch of science, 
she will lead her followers to the fountains of eternal life; but if the 
dazzling lustre of science alone be their guide, it will prove to them an 
ignis futuus, and sink them in the pit of “perdition, It is to be desired 
that our people should be shewn how all science bears homage to 
religicn ; how the Church has ever been the nurse of true learning and 
ot all the fine arts; how she has been the regenerator of man, and the 
promoter of his domestic and social happiness ; how her monastic insti- 
tutions have been the sources of blessings unnumbered ; and how her 
Saints and Pontitfs—St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. Gregory VII, 
for example—have been great men and good, and not the men of 
cruelty and ambition which they are represented. As yet we have not 
books—for we can scarcely say that we have a literature of our own— 
which do this for us, and we are not likely all at once to obtain them, 
Meanwhile, might not much be done by a course of lectures in our 
towns during the winter season? It seems to me that if one or two 
really good and clever Catholics would devote their talents to subjects 
of this kind, the clergy in many places would be very glad to engage 
their services, and would not find it difficult to afford them proper 
remuneration. 

Hoping that you will keep the subject of ‘* Parochial Libraries” and 
“Lectures” before your readers, and looking to some of them for prac- 
tical suggestions regarding their manage: nent, I remain, yours very 
truly, Y. Mi 83. Ap. 
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[We think it worth while to mention that the first article in this 
Number of our Magazine was in type before the publication of the 
Synodical Letter that follows.—d. 2. | 


SYNODICAL LETTER 


OF THE FATIERS ASSEMBLED IN PROVINCIAL COUNCIL 
AT ST. MARY’S OSCOTT. 


Wer, the Archbishop and Bishops of the province of Westminster, in 
Provincial Synod assembled, to our dearly beloved brethren and 
children in Christ, the Clergy, secular and regular, and the Faithful 
under our jurisdiction; health and benediction in our Lord Christ 
Jesus. 

A FEW months ago we separately solicited your prayers, and we enjoined 

public supplicatious, to obtain for ourselves the light and guidance of 

God’s Holy Spirit in the Synod which had been convoked and appointed 

to be held by us on the 6th of July at St. Mary’s College. It is now 

our more pleasing duty conjointly to address you before separating; to 
announce to you that Almighty God has graciously heard your prayers, 
and to claim from you a tribute of sincere and cordial thanksgiving to 

Him for his many mercies bestowed upon us. For although it would 

ill become us to speak with commendation of any thing that we have 

done, and, according to our Divine Master’s commands, we must needs 

say, at the conclusion of our work, that ‘* we are only unprofitable 
servants’ (Luc. xvii. 10), yet we may not be silent and withhold from 
you a share in that joy and gratitude which fill our own hearts, because 

God has dealt kindly with us in these days, which we have cheerfully 

devoted to our highest duties. For to Him we attribute the peace and 

cheerfulness, the union and charity, which have made this our first 

Synod truly a meeting of brethren dwelling in unity (Ps. exxxii.); to 

Ilim we owe the edifying assiduity and exactness with which all en- 

gaged in this holy work have discharged their allotted functions; to 

Him we refer the calm, the impartiality, and the prudence which have 

distinguished the deliberations and conclusions of the theologians invited 

to assist us; and if it shall please Him that there shall be found aught 
of wisdom or usefulness in the decisions to which we have come, not to us, 

but to Him and to his holy name be given all the glory (Ps. exiil. 9): 

for on his promises we have relied, and to his light we have looked, 

and not to our own unworthiness, for being rightly led to conclude what 
might please Him best. 

And surely, dearly beloved, it is no small token of the Divine favour, 
that after many ages, during which the synodical action of our holy 
Church has been here suspended, we should have been enabled so na- 
turally and so easily, and with so much comfort and fruit, to re-assemble 
and accurately perform whatever has been prescribed for such solemn 
occasions, and proceed in peace and undisturbed calm till we brought 
our undertaking to its joyful conclusion. ‘ 

Such mercies must not be passed by without their merited expression 
of gratitude; and we have therefore appointed the coming festival of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, Sunday the 15th of August next, 
for a day of general and solemn thanksgiving. On it, this our joint 
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Synodical Letter shall be read and published to our faithful people. In 
each church or chapel also there shall be performed an act of thanks- 
giving, cither at the close of Mass, or at benediction in the evening. 
The Ze Deum, with its versicles and prayers, will be sung (or recited 
where no music is ordinarily performed) ; and the prayer for thanks- 
giving will be inserted in every Mass under the same conclusion as the 
collect of the day. 

We earnestly invite you all, dearly beloved, to join your hearts to 
ours in the warm and hearty discharge of this duty of gratitude and 
love; for we feel assured that-you will agree with us in the conviction, 
that through this Synod great and lasting blessings have been bestowed 
upon the Catholic Church in this country, so soon as the decrees and 
provisions therein made shall be published and put in force. You are 
not ignorant that the acts of a provincial council have no authority, and 
therefore cannot be made public, nor can its decrees be enforced, until 
they shall have been submitted to the correction and judgment of the 
Holy Apostolic See, and so have received its confirmation. Until then 
whatever has been enacted necessarily remains suspended and secret ; 
but we trust it will not be long betore we may communicate it to you. 

But in the mean time we wish to impart to you such fruit of our 
deliberations as does not come within the limits of this stricter law, and 
to address you upon various topics possessing a religious interest, which 
we think it timely and profitable to urge on your serious attention. 
They will thus come before you with that weight and authority which 
the united voices of all your pastors can bestow. 

1. The first and paramount subject on which we desire to speak to 
you, as fathers conveying to their children the dearest wishes and in- 
terests of their hearts, is the Education of the Poor. On this topic you 
are yearly, and even more frequently, addressed by each of us; and it 
is dificult to add to the repeated and urgent appeals which are made 
to your consciences and your sympathies. But the more the subject is 
considered, the more its importance increases, and the more we teel it 
our duty to awaken your minds and hearts to its pressing claims, 

The education of the poor has always been considered as one of the 
most important duties confided to the Church. But while in every age 
she has faithfully discharged her obligation, it is clear that the manner 
of doing so will vary with the circumstances of time and place. Where 
faith is undisturbed and morality unassailed, where the war of life has 
to be with the inward passions more than with the outward world, then 
the training of the child in the way whereon he has to walk is a simple 
task: the habit of divine faith gives a solid groundwork for the building 
which has to be raised, and simple instruction, line upon line, raises it 
up to the required measure without hindrance or opposition; the ex- 
ample of all around, the unanimity of their convictions, and the repeti- 
tion of identical principles, co-operate with the early precepts, strengthen 
them, consolidate them, and help to keep unimpaired the foundation 
first laid. But where on every side aggression has to be encountered, 
where every stone that is added to the building is contested and has to 
be defended, where not only counteracting but destructive influences 
have to be resisted, where not merely the superstructure but the very 
foundation must be secured by endless precautions and multiplied safe- 
guards,—the duty of attending to early education becomes complicated 
and difficult, and requires more serious thought, more time, more 
agencies, and more vigilance than at other times. And such is our 
Case now. Except through a laborious education, we cannot guarantee 
to our little ones a single sound principle, one saving truth. From the 
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doctrine of the Blessed Trinity to the smallest precept of the Church, 
they are exposed, even in childhood, to hear all dogma and all practice 
assailed, ridic uled, easoned against, blasphe med. Systems of educa- 
tion, made as te cande as possible by promises of greater learning or 
offers of present advantage, surround parents and their offspring ; ‘and 
too often the fatal bait is swallowed, and the religion of the child is 
sacrificed to an imaginary temporal welfare. 

It is in the midst of this state that we have now to secure the educa- 
tion of our poor. If we wish to have a generation of Catholics to suc- 
ceed the present one, we must educate it, or others will snatch it up 
before our eyes. If we determine to educate it, it must be with all the 
means and pains necessary to cope, first, with the efforts made to defeat 
our purpose, and then with the dangers "and te mptations that will beset 
those on whom we bestow this heavenly boon. In other words, our 
education must be up to the mark of modern demand, and yet it must 
be solid in faith and in piety. 

The first necessity, therefore, is a sufficient provision of education, 
adequate to the wants of our poor. It must become universal. No con- 
vregation should be allowed to remain without its schools, one for each 
sex. Where the poverty of the people is extreme, we earnestly exhort 
you, beloved children, whom God has blessed with ‘riches, especially you 
who, from position, are the natural patrons of those around you, to take 
upon yourselves lovingly this burden of providing, if possible, perma- 
nently for the education of your destitute neighbours. Do not rest until 
you sce this want supplied; preter the establishment of good schools to 
every other work. Indeed, wherever there may seem to be an opening 
for a new mission, we should prefer the erection ofa school, so arranged 
ws to serve temporarily for a chapel, to that of a church without one. 
For the building raised of living and chosen stones (1 Pet. ii. 5), the 
spiritual sanctuary of the C hureh, is of far greater importance than the 
temple made with hands; and it is the good school that secures the 
virtuous and edifying congregation. 

. We have said tiat our education must be up to the mark of mo- 
dia demands; in other words, we must take advantage of the means 
atlorded us to render the secular part of our education as effective as 
that which others offer. The great bribe which the age holas out to 
our children in exchange for the surrender of their faith is a greater 
amount of worldly knowledge. This, it is true, is but a snare, ‘such a 
one as deceived and ruined our first parents in Paradise ;* and it is our 
duty ever to cry aloud, and warn foolish parents that not all the wisdom 
of Solomon, even if it brought with it the wealth of the whole world, 
would compensate their children for the loss of their souls. But this 
will not suttice. We must remove the temptation as far as possible from 
human frailty ; we must not even leave an excuse to Jukewarmness. 
Make your schools equal in every respect to those which are opened to 
allure away our children: avail yourselves of every encouragement 
and every improvement which tends to raise the standard of your edu- 

‘ation; and let there be no pretence tenable for sending Catholic chil- 
dren elsewhere. 

In effecting these most useful purposes, and procuring means for 
encouraging a “high order of education, as well as extensively diffusing 
its blessings s, we “consider that the Institution established by us, and 
known as the ‘¢ Poor-School Committee,” has been eminently useful, and 
deserves our public approbation and our joint recommendation. Com- 
posed as it is of priests and laymen selected from all our dioceses, it has 


* “ You shall be as gods, knowing good and eyil.”—Gen. iii. 5. 
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attended to their several interests with fidelity and impartiality ; and it 
has been the instrument for obtaining assistance and means tor educa- 
tion, which without its co-operation would not have reached us. Through 
it the character of our poor-school teaching has been signally raised ; 
and the erection of normal and training schools, which we now owe to 
its exertions and zeal, promises to secure on a stable basis the future 
enjoyment of this blessing. We theretore exhort and urge you to sup- 
port this excellent Institution by your liberal contribuuons, by your 
hearty co-operation, and by your friendly encouragement. 

3. But while we thus wish to promote a secular instruction equal to 
what others offer, we consider sound faith, virtue, and piety by far the 
most important elements of education ; and these, as we have already 
declared to you, we are the most anxious to secure and to promote. 
We cannot, of course, conceal from ourselves that the encouragement 
which the state or the policy of the age gives to education has a ten- 
dency to increase the importance of worldly knowledge, if not to the 
disparagement, at least to the conscquent depreciation of religious learn- 
ing. ‘lhe inspection, the rewards, the honours derived from the state 
are strictly limited to proficiency in the former class of instruction ; 
and the youthful mind is easily led by its own ardour to pursue what 
obtains public approbation and reward, to the neglect of less prized but 
far more important acquirements. It is our duty to find a counterpoise 
for this undue preponderance; and after mature deliberation we have 
gladly adopted tor this purpose the excellent suggestions made to us in 
Synod by the Poor-School Committee through its worthy chairman. 
We propose, therefore, to appoint in our respective dioceses ecclesi- 
astical inspectors of schools, whose duty it will be to examine the 
scholars in the religious portion of their education, to grant certificates 
and award prizes tor proficiency in it; and so give any one who aspires 
to be a teacher of Catholic chiidren the means of proving himself mo- 
rally fitted tor the office, and prevent the unworthy from obtaining so 
serious a trust. This plan, the utility of which must at first sight be 
obvious, will entail additional expense and increase the demands on the 
funds of the Poor-School Committee ; but we rely on your sense of its 
vital importance for redoubled exertions and augmented resources to 
meet this new exigency. 

4, While we thus turn our most serious thoughts towards the educa- 
tion in sound faith and virtuous morals of our poorest children, who 
are most exposed to the evil arts and temptations of enemies, we cannot 
overlook the wants of other classes no less dear to us. Where there is 
a sufficient Catholic population to warrant it, we earnestly recommend 
the establishment of a middle school, as it is called, in which a good 
commercial and general education shall be given to tie children of 
families in a better worldly position. At present the youth of this 
class aspiring to a higher standard of instruction, and for obvious rea- 
sons unable to attend the gratuitous or poor-school, are generally sent 
to day-schools where religious education is out of the question, and 
Where often their faith is exposed to serious trials. The experiment of 
establishing such a school as we allude to has succeeded in several 
towns ; and we beg both clergy and laity to extend this great blessing 
Wherever they see a reasonable prospect of success. 

5. We cannot leave the subject of education without alluding to the 
noble effort that is being made by our venerable and beloved brethren 
the Bishops of Ireland for the establishment of a Catholic University. 
Acting under the directions and with the approbation of the Holy See, 
seconded by the co-operation of their clergy and their flocks, encouraged 
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by the contributions of both hemispheres, these zealous prelates are aim- 
ing higher than we can dare—at the providing of an unmixed education 
of the ve ry highest order. From our hearts we wish them success, and 
we are glad of this opportunity to testify to them our warmest sym- 
pathy. “What we have hitherto done we will continue to do—recom- 
mend the undertaking to the charity and liberality of our faithful people, 
Should such an institution grow up so near us, its advantages to us will 
be inealeulable. We shall see open to future generations the means of 
a liberal, scientific, and professional education, united with solid re- 

ligious instruction, a blessing denied to the present; and we may see 
revived what formed the pride of Ireland in early ages of Christianity, 
multitudes who loved heavenly as well as earthly “wisdom sailing to 
her from distant shores to obtain the still undivided treasure at her 

hands. 

6. You will see by all that we have addressed to you how solicitous 
we are about the preservation of the faith committed to our charge, It 
is no wonder that we should be so. While this is the croundwork of 
all piety and of our salvation, though without it we cannot possibly 
please God (Heb. xi, 6), it has become less and less an object of care 
or of esteem to others. The innumerable contradictions of doctrine 
which have long prev vailed in every system out of the Catholic Church, 
fretting and clashing tovether, have worn themselves down into a 
smooth apathy ; and ‘the simple st hypothesis for getting rid of the scan- 
dal of coutention about sublimest truths has been adopted — that they 
are matters of indifference. Hence the attachment of the Catholic to 
specific truths, and his jealousy of change in matters of religion, are de- 
rided as narrow-minded and illiberal ; and the very characteristic which 
St. Leo gave to the worship ot Pagan Rome is now popularly attributed 
to genuine Christianity, that it is truly religious in proportion as it 
opens wider its arms to embrace and comprehend more conflicting 
errors.* The age is one which rejects all strict dogmatism, and its 
spirit is the enemy of faith. It is dificult to be in contact with it and 
not feel its influence. Its reasonings, its disdain, its jeers, its very 
blasphemies, become familiar, and cease to inspire horror : the sacred- 
ness of what is habitually assailed remains less vividly impressed on the 
mind ; and many who would die for their religion in general and its 
truth do not feel so keenly about particular doctrines, each of which is 
absolutely necessary to form the whole faith of the Church, not one of 
which can be impugned or given up without destroying the entire 
structure of truth. Wherefore, “des rly beloved, we e¢ wnestly exhort you, 
as the apostle found it necessary to do the first Christians, exposed as 
they were to the same dangers, *‘ to watch, stand fast in the faith, do 
manfully, and be strengthened” (1 Cor. xvi. 13), ** Let no man deceive 
you with vain,” that is specious ‘* words’? (Ephes. v. 6). Follow not 
your own opinions, nor those of other men; but remain steadfast in the 
teaching of God’s Chure th, keeping the very form of sound words which 
she delivers to you (Jac. ii. 17), and not reputing any thing light or un- 
important which she communicates. Above all things prize “the great 
blessing of unity, which is so distinguishing a mark of God’s Church. 
Let there be no contentions, no dissensions found among you (1 Tim. iv. 8). 
Hear the voice of your pastors, who in their turn are careful to preserve 
themselves in the unity of the spirit (2 Cor, ix. 7), adhering closely to 
the Chair of Peter, wherein sits the inueritor of his jurisdiction and 


* “ Et magnam sibi videbatur assumpsisse religionem, quia nullam respuebat 
falsitatem.”°—Jn Natali SS. A postolorum. 
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supremacy, holding the keys of Christ’s kingdom, and the staff of 
-s jurisdiction over all the sheep of his one fold. 

— faith must be rooted in charity, and quickened by good works 
(Phil. i 8), to be available unto salvation. And, therefore, we exhort 
you to all piety, and the faithful discharge of all your duties. For 
‘godliness is profitable to all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come” (2 Tim. i. 13). In proportion as 
the times are evil, increase your own fidelity to the religious observances 
of the Church. He who trequently prays to God, who, if possible, daily 
attends at the Adorable Sacrifice, purges at short intervals his conscience 
from stains by the Sacrament of Penance, and often devoutly receives 
the Source of Life in the most Blessed Eucharist, will not easily feel his 
faith weakened. Perform then these duties with cheerful ferv our, ‘not 
with sadness or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver’ (Rom. 
xiii. 13). Towards the most Holy Sacrament we warmly entreat you 
to entertain the most tender devotion; promote its honour, its solemn 
adoration, its silent worship, its frequent reception, In the ever Blessed 
and Iminaculate Mother of God we earnestly exhort you to feel a filial 
contidence, which is the fruit of love towards her Divine Son, and will 
make you have d: aily recourse to her patronage and intercession, Love 
the glory of God’s house and the majesty of his worship, and minister 
to them generously according to your means. Love the poor of Jesus 
Christ, his dearest disciples : ~ and assist them charitably, especially by 
supporting such institutions as secure their spiritual together with their 
temporal welfare. Edify all around you by the blamelessness of your 
lives, the Christian order of your families, and the virtues suited to your 
condition, ‘* For the rest, brethren, whatsoever things are true, w hatso- 
ever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely , what- 
soever of rood fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of discipline, 
think of these things” (Ephes. iv. 3). 

But you are exposed to trials of another sort, in which it is likewise 
our duty to direct you. Dearly beloved, we need not recal to your 
minds the many and various ways in which your faith, your morals, 
your pastors, your holiest institutions, your Church, in fine, and your 
religion have been lately assailed. We need not trace the progress of 
injury from words to deeds, nor shew the ripening of ill-judged expres- 
sions into destruction of property, shedding of blood, and desecration of 
what is most holy. And you know, too, that many persons ¢ around you 
would not hesitate to proceed to greater lengths, were it permitted them. 
Now under these circumstances your line of duty is clear, and we must 
not refuse to point it out to you. 

First then, we exhort you not to be deterred by evil threats, nor by 
such injuries, ‘from the free, the manly, and the Christian discharge of 
your duties, and the lawful defence of your rights as citizens. Exercise 
the prerogatives which belong to you in an ‘honourable and generous 
spirit. Shrink not from any obligation imposed upon you by your state 
of life. Ifin the senate, or among the representatives of the people, or 
a magistrate, or holding any office of trust or honour, or a simple citizen, 
remember that your rights are the same as those of other persons simi- 
larly situated; and allow no one to daunt you, or drive you from the 
fearless, peaceful, and dispassionate performance of the duties which 
ever accompany a privilege. 

But, in the next place, we still more strongly exhort you to patience, 
to long-suffering, to meekness, to the uttering only of the blameless 
word, that “he who is on the contrary part may be ‘afraid, having no- 
thing evil to say of us” (Tit. ii. 1). Let nothing however bitter that 
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